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EDITORIAL 


THE experience derived from one year’s publication of Soviet Studies 
is insufficient for a comprehensive review of its work. It may, however, 
be worth while at this stage to indicate some of the points that have 
arisen. 

There has been a tendency towards increased specialization as the 
number of contributors has grown, making it more difficult for any one 
reader to find all the contents equally interesting and comprehensible. 
This is, perhaps, to be expected as the effectiveness of work in this field 
depends so largely upon the extent to which diverse disciplines within 
the social sciences are applied. At the same time, however, success 
depends also upon the extent to which these disciplines can complement 
each other, and, in so far as they test their assumptions and methods in 
the study of a single and distinctive society, a consequent unifying 


_ tendency may thereby gradually emerge. 


The nature of the material available has also been responsible for 
giving an emphasis to the matter presented. In the study of any society 
documents may be used as direct evidence on intellectual life, but they 
are only indirect evidence on the way in which institutions work. In the 
study of the U.S.S.R. special problems arise because its publications are 
thoroughly censored and not all of them are exported. This has given 
the mental side of our subject more prominence, as compared with the 
institutional, than we should wish: the problem here lies in how to make 
use of recent Soviet thought in various fields in order to illuminate the 
nature and evolution of the society which produces and uses that 
thought. 

There is, in addition, a great deal of material provided by former 
residents in Soviet Russia. This is particularly important in the 
provision of data on those aspects of Soviet life that find scant reflection 
in the official publications. Much of this material, however, no less than 
that derived from official sources, presents its own problems of selection 
and criticism: this deserves serious attention. 

The presentation of evidence and discussion of its use remains the 
primary function of the Journal. In this respect, we may, perhaps, 
be permitted to underline a distinction we draw between material 
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which is normally available, and that which is not available to English 
readers. We conceive our main task in dealing with the former to 
be one of critical evaluation; our main task in dealing with the latter, 
however, is to make it more accessible. In the reviews of books, for 
example, our general practice is to give those by non-Soviet writers a 
critical appreciation, as is customary in academic journals, while Soviet 
material is reported and discussed primarily as evidence about the 
U.S.S.R. 

As it is concerned with a young and difficult field of study, the 
Journal is in great need of responsible criticism in general and in detail. 
We are grateful for what criticism has been made, and would welcome 

more — if possible (whether as a full article or a short note) in a form 
suitable for publication. We shall be glad to receive any serious con- 
tribution to our subject, and are particularly anxious to provide an 
opportunity for publication for the younger scholars who are turning 
their attention to this subject as a discipline in its own right. 
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REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 
RECENT SOVIET HISTORIOGRAPHY 
As illustrated by ‘Voprosy Istorit’, 1948-49, II 


THE INTERPRETATION OF ANCIENT HISTORY?* 


THIS report is not intended to deal in detail with Soviet research on 
ancient history. It is based on a journal, which selects its contributions 
very carefully and which reflects a definite bias.* Interest in Western 
ancient history seems to centre on Rome and the obvious intercon- 
nections of internal and external crises provide ample opportunity for 
speculation on fundamental principles. The decay of the ancient world 
has attracted a considerable amount of Western historical thought, 
and the topicality of the issue is felt equally strongly by Soviet historians 
and publicists who are rejecting the theories of their Western colleagues 
and beginning to formulate their own. 

The classical Marxist treatment of the subject is found in Engels’s 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. He was 
primarily interested in showing why the modern proletarians, in con- 
trast to the oppressed classes of the past, were capable of replacing a 
decaying society by a new system in which men did not exploit one 
another. His emphasis on the internal decomposition of ancient society 
is in harmony with the accepted level of contemporary academic research; 
if he had any specific bias concerning the subject of his exposition, it 
was likely to be directed on the one hand against the current humanist 
view which regarded the existing society as exemplary because of its 
cultural achievements, and on the other hand, against the nationalist 
attitude of German historians who asserted that their ancestors had van- 
quished the world’s most powerful empire. He demonstrated the fallacy 


? We are here applying the periodization of history current in the U.S.S.R. since the 
observations of Stalin, Kirov and Zhdanov on textbooks of history. These observations 
were published in 1936 and directed against Pokrovsky’s school. Ancient history is 
defined as the history of pre-feudal societies; the slave-holding societies of classical 
antiquity were regarded only as one — though a most important one — of the different 
types possible (see below, p. 13). This type of society came to an end with the establish- 
ment of feudal relations. Mediaeval history is regarded as the history of feudal society; 
it comes to an end with the fall of feudalism, that is, on the international stage, with the 
French revolution. For the appreciation of a personality like Peter I it is obviously all- 
important whether he is placed within an environment supposedly ripe for a bourgeois- 

cratic revolution or treated as representing a certain trend within a necessarily 
feudal framework. (The former situation had been implied in Pokrovsky’s concept of 
a ‘merchant capitalism’ predominant in Russia since mediaeval times.) 

* Cf. part I of this report, Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 4, p. 293. All quotations without 

er description refer to Voprosy Istcrit. 
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of both these trends by emphasizing the extent to which that empire 
had decayed, and by stressing the fact that its inhabitants were obliged 
to receive the foreign conquerors «as liberators. Engels was not as 
anxious as present Soviet historiographers to emphasize the catastrophic 
element of change in the decay of the ancient world* for the simple 
reason that this element was taken for granted in contemporary historio- 
graphy; he would also not have regarded an uprising or rebellion as a 
revolution unless it had been caused by social forces working within 
the system.‘ Engels was of course writing at a time when much less 
was known about the social movements in the late Roman Empire 
than is known today, but even if he had known all the facts mentioned 
in Alpatov’s article, he would not have agreed that he had become the 
victim of a ‘legend about the alleged inability of the slaves to accomplish 
a revolution, to overthrow slavery’. To begin with, he would not have 
regarded such a revolution as proved by the fact that movements such 
as those of the Bagouds had helped the Frankish occupation of Gaul. 
Secondly, he would have been interested, not in the slaves as represen- 
tatives of ‘popular masses’ whose capacity to accomplish a social 
revolution® had yet to be proved, but in the conditions in which they 
lived, in order to show why the modern working class could accomplish 
what was beyond the powers of earlier ‘popular masses’ who lacked the 
modern proletarians’ mobility and civic status. 

Many years later, in his speech at the meeting of the kolkhoz- 
activists in 1933* Stalin illustrated the superiority of the modern 
working class over all the earlier revolutionary classes by saying that 
the former could end exploitation for good, while the revolutions of the 
slaves which had overthrown slave-holding, and those of the serfs 
which had overthrown feudal society, had only been able to substitute 
one form of exploitation for another. On another occasion, at the 
XVIIth Party Congress, Stalin warned prospective empire-builders by 
reminding them that the model ‘civilized’ empire, Rome, was brought 
to an end by the joint opposition of the non-Romans, i.e. ‘barbarians’, 
to its aspirations (ibid., p. 463). Both observations, made without any 
claim to specialist knowledge, served their purpose as historical parallels 


3 M. Alpatov, in his article on the transition from the ancient to the mediaeval world 
(Voprosy Istorii, 7/1949, p. 30), emphasizes this element together with Engels’ desire 
to refute the assertions of German chauvinist historians. 

4 When emphasizing the revolutionary element in the transformation of the Roman 
Empire, he spoke of the need of the struggling army cliques to reckon with the Chris- 
tian majority of the soldiers. The article ‘Socialism in Germany’, in which this point was 
made (1891) is mainly directed against revolutionary impatience, and the example 
given in this article suggests a way in which the military problems of the transition 
from one society to another could be solved without an insurrection of the workers 
against the army. 
® Alpatov, loc. cit., p. 31. 
® Leninism, ed. 1947, Pp. 442. 
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drawn by an intelligent politician, and they were received as illustrations 
to statements about the interpretation of contemporary history. But 
during recent years there has been a renewed tendency to reflect back, 
if not the modern proletarian class-struggle,’ at any rate contemporary 
bolshevik concepts concerning the dynamics of social change. While 
Engels was obviously satisfied that he had shown the necessity of a 
socio-economic interpretation of the background of the catastrophe 
which had overtaken the ancient world, present Soviet historiography 
emphasizes the decisive part played by popular movements in the 
substitution of one social formation for another, and external conquest 
is admitted only as a secondary phenomenon.* In Alpatov’s article, an 
optimistic approach to the long-term chances of popular revolutions? is 
qualified by only two observations: first, he points out that the ‘slaves’ 
revolution’ could only result in the substitution of one form of exploita- 
tion for another, more tolerable for the exploited and more conducive 
to further progress (this was Stalin’s point); secondly, he argues that the 
slaves, in isolation, were incapable of defeating the Roman Empire 
(hence the defeat of Spartacus and of all the other early revolts), but 
that they needed class-allies; these they acquired during the latter 
period of the Empire in the shape of the coloni and those barbarians 
who belonged to the Roman Empire, and who should not therefore 
be regarded as a purely external force.*® 

Such statements are clearly ideological; whether they can be helpful 


7 Cf. the first part of this report, in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, p. 298. 

8 It is obvious that this represents a methodological attempt to apply the Marxist 
theory concerning the mechanism of social transformations to the national sections of 
the international process. It is certainly difficult to prove the Marxist statement that 
backward socio-economic systems are bound to be supplanted by more advanced ones, 
but it can be argued that, in a world of competing social systems, every national system 
(which may be as large as the Roman Empire) is faced with the alternative of being 
regenerated by domestic social movements capable of breaking the vested interests 
preventing reform, or of being defeated in external competition with other systems 
developing a higher technical potential. Such was, for example, the position of as 
ancient a civilization as the Chinese when it came into contact with the Western world. 

® Such optimism is characteristic of the popular and unsophisticated ideology of all 
modern labour movements, at least of those within the Marxist tradition. A verse of 
the official hymn of the Austrian Labour movement, which originated three-quarters 
of a century ago, opens with the words: ‘Cheop’s pyramid shows past rule of man over 
man; labour, however, broke the yoke.’ No one, at that time, would have suggested a 
successful slaves’ rebellion in ancient Egypt; what was meant, in the mechanist inter- 
pretation of Marxism by a reformist movement, was that backward forms of exploita- 
tion had become obsolete because of the increasing productive capacities of social 
ae The verse ends: ‘Therefore, we hope, free labour will break the yoke of 
capitalism. 

*° loc. cit., pp. 33-4. The treatment of the coloni as allies of the slaves, which remained 

he nucleus of the movements which finally destroyed the Empire, is contrary to the 
view predominant amongst Western scholars that the coloni represented an evolution 
of slavery into serfdom, i.e. that the replacement of the former by the latter was a 
gradual process within the Roman Empire. As we have already seen (note 3 above) 
Alpatov was fully aware of the different attitudes of Western and Eastern historians to 
point; he wanted to show that the attitude taken by Soviet historiography to Fustel 

de Coulange dated back to Marx. 
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to Science, as earlier ideological constructions have occasionally been, 
depends upon their suitability as incentives to specialist research. 
N. A. Mashkin’s Roman History (Moscow 1947), for instance, avoided 
exaggerations: according to D. Kalistov’s review (8/1948) the book is 
important because it follows up the part played by the slaves after 
Spartacus’s period until the last years of the Empire’s existence, and 
also because it conveys to the reader ‘a definite and entirely concrete 
conception of the class struggle in conditions of a slave-holding system; 
it describes the struggle as one between the rich and the poor, the 
exploiters and the exploited, those with full rights and those without 
rights’. In making this statement the author avoids the one-sidedness 
of Stalin’s remark. The review in S.I.F." is also favourable; amongst 
the shortcomings of the book the reviewer mentions an insufficient 
analysis of the crisis of the third century. He criticizes Mashkin in 
particular, for failing to trace the origins of that crisis to the development 
of the colonate, to its rdle in the civil wars of the period and in the spread 
and strengthening of the Christian ideology. These remarks imply that 
some kind of ‘slaves’ revolution’ brought about the final downfall of 
the Empire; in this context, the word ‘revolution’ is obviously being 
employed in its widest sense. : 
Indirectly, the question of the social structure of the late Roman 
Empire involving the question as to what actually happened during the 
third century crisis, recurs again and again, and still remains to be 
solved. Dopsch’s concept of a mere ‘taking over’ of the Roman estate 
by the ‘barbarians’ implies that that estate itself had already developed 
semi-feudal forms, and that early mediaeval society had a well- 
developed money-economy in which prosperous farmers were producing 
for the market alongside with slave-holding manors. This concept is 
sharply rejected by Soviet historians because it does not regard feudal- 
ism as a natural and serf-holding economy and because it does not 
recognize the changes which took place in the ancient world as revolu- 
tionary.'* On the other hand, the question as to whether Justinian’s 
empire was a slaveholding or already a feudal state is an extremely 
controversial one among Soviet students of Byzantine history (cf. 
the report in 2/1948). Since 1944, the study of Byzantine history has 
been organized in special meetings of the History Section, and since 
1947 it has had a special organ in the Vyzantiisky Vremennik (Byzantine 
Periodical), a revival of the pre-revolutionary periodical discontinued 
since 1928. The failure of this periodical to take a definite stand against 
pre-revolutionary Russian and contemporary Western science has 


11 Vol. V, 1948, No. 4. The reviewer, S. L. Uchenko, is one of the members of the 
Editorial Board. I am using the abbreviation S.J.F. for Izvestiya Akademia Nauk, 
Seria Istorii i Filosofii. 

12 See above pp. 4-5 and also Alpatov’s article in S.I.F. 1949, No. 2, p. 149. 
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played a predominant part in recent discussions on historiography.'* 
A critical article by Z. Udaltsova (6/1949) was devoted to the work of 
the Soviet Academician, F. I. Uspensky, the leading authority on 
Byzantium, who died in 1928. The criticism, which is largely ideological 
and political, accuses Uspensky of underrating the importance of mass- 
movements, in particular, those of the peasants, and of idealizing the 
part played by certain reforming dynasties and by the Church. It is 
interesting to note Udaltsova’s sharp polemic (loc. cit., p. 123) against the 
tribute paid by Uspensky to the traditional concept of ‘Moscow, the 
Third Rome’, and against his over-estimation of the part played by the 
ideological element in the crusades. Uspensky’s greatness as a scholar 
is recognized, but Soviet historians are warned against an uncritical 
approach to his work. 

Some of the Doctorate theses published in S.J.F. have tried to 
apply Marxist principles to the analysis of definite phases of Roman 
history. In his interpretation of the classical sources, in particular of 
Sallust, on the decay of the Republic, and of the influence exercised 
by these sources on modern historiography,’ S. L. Uchenko merely 
analyses the views of certain authors in the light of the change in their 
attitude in the successive works published by them during a prolonged 
political conflict. P. N. Tarkov’s article is of a more controversial 
nature. He attempts ** to derive the international politics of an import- 
ant stage in the development of the Ancient World from the internal 
class-struggles in one of its constituent countries, i.e. from the revolu- 
tionary movements in the Peloponnese where the struggle between the 
Achean League and Nabis’ Sparta culminated. The author is on 
comparatively firm ground when he draws attention to the undue 
emphasis laid by our sources, writing post eventum, on the relative 
importance of Rome; according to him, Rome was drawn into the 
struggle only as a secondary force in the greater conflict originating 
from Macedonian interventions; these had themselves originated from 
policies in the Hellenistic World and from Macedonia’s sympathies 
with one of the conflicting camps in what was actually a Greek civil 
war. It is extremely debatable whether the evidence available, excluding 
analogies made by the modern world, justifies the conclusions reached 
by Dr. Tarkov, concerning the importance of the local conflict for the 
ultimate triumph of Rome: 


% Cf. F. Roseikin’s review in 3/1948, and the discussion of the group of specialists 
on Byzantium in the Institute of History, reported in 1/1948. In the subsequent 
discussions, these criticisms themselves were described as insufficiently sharp. 

“The Theory of Moral Decay in Ancient Rome as a Weapon of Political Struggle’, 
S.LF., vol. V (1948) No. 2, and “The Ideological-political Struggle in Rome on the 
Eve of the Fall of the Republic’ (vol. VI, No. 2). 

* In this study “The Graeco-Hellenistic World at the End of the Third and the 

of the Second Century B.c.’, S.I.F. vol. V (1948), No. 3. 
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Starting with an alliance with the democratic groups in Greece, in the 
course of the wars Rome changed her orientation in favour of the 
aristocratic-plutocratic circles, objectively assuming the réle of the suc- 
cessor to Macedonia which had been forced to abandon the establishment 
of her hegemony over all the Balkan peninsula. Rome helped the ruling 
classes of Greece in suppressing the popular revolutionary movement, 
first destroying conjointly with them the state of Nabis after attacking the 
democratic states of the Aetolian type, and ultimately becoming the 
economic and political master of those whom she had before served in 
Greece... As a mere general conclusion it may be noted that Rome’s 
definitive triumph in the East, accompanied as it was by the destruction 
of the revolutionary-democratic movement, represented a solution of the 
social crisis of the slave-holding society at the turn of the third and 
second centuries; this triumph drew into the orbit of slave-holding 
economics and turned into slaves new masses of the free population of 
Greece, the East and the barbarian periphery. But it was only a temporary 
solution because it created the preliminary conditions for the great struggle, 
the revolution of the slaves and barbarians against the slave-holders. 


For the Russians, the most important problem of ancient history is 
obviously the origin of the Slavs, and a considerable amount of work is 
devoted to the subject.* Soviet historians are fully aware of the 
conditions under which the work was until recently being done and 
there is a general desire to help the West Slav historians to find a 


common language with their Russian and Marxist colleagues: 


The influence exercised on the development of historiography among 
Slavs by the absence of political independence, and the prolonged struggle 
for it, is well known. In the struggle for political independence and the 
mobilization of society for its purposes a very important part was intended 
to be played, and was actually played by the reproduction of a distant past, 
when independent Slav states existed. From the point of view of those 
who made such statements the fact of the existence of those states was 
regarded as a guarantee for future ‘capacity of independent state-hood’ 
(sposobnisti k gosudarstvennomu sushchestvovaniyu) and as a foundation 
of the claim to it. Naturally such an application of the distant past could 
be successful only if the latter was idealized. This is the origin of the 


16 The most important documents available, at least indirectly, for our purview are: 
N. P. Tretyakov’s book Vostochno-Slavyanskiye Plemena (The East Slav Tribes), a 
discussion of which in the Marr Institute for the History of Material Culture is re- 
ported; and an extensive review of this book is given in vol. 1948, No. 8; the reviews 
of a number of publications by Slav authors published in several issues of Voprosy 
Istorit (Slavyanski Sbornik, Gospolitizdat, 1947) contain contributions from Soviet 
Academicians and from Prof. Nejedly, an outstanding Czech Marxist, reviewed 
in vol. 1948, No. 7; a Czech publication on the relations between West Slavs and 
Germans, reviewed ibid., No. 8; the report on the Wroclaw Congress of Polish 
historians (vol. 1949, No. 2); a special article devoted to the ‘Problem of the Origin of 
the Slavs in the Light of Contemporary Archaeology’ (also vol. 1949, No. 2) by Udalt- 
sov, now chief Editor of Voprosy Istorii. See also Udaltsov’s report at the Anni- 
versary Session of the Institute for the History of Material Culture, in S.I.F., 1949/3. 
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numerous ‘golden ages’ to be found in the works of Polish, Czech, Croat 
and other historians.”” 


In fighting this approach, Soviet historians are motivated by the fact 
that Marxist theory demands an application, to however diverse 
conditions, of ‘fundamental laws of historical development valid for all 
human society’.'* The chauvinist application frequently made (often 
by Polish historians against the Eastern Slavs) of the migration theories 
cultivated by the nationalist schools of German history, makes it 
necessary to give a fundamental counter-argument to all theories 
operating upon a racial stratum and thus encouraging claims to racial 
superiority.1® This need is met by the late Academician Marr’s theories 
of ethnogenesis, which, in so far as these fundamentals are concerned, 
are generally accepted and regarded as ‘the Soviet theory of ethno- 
genesis’.2° National characteristics, especially language, are com- 
paratively late formations resulting from common material conditions 
of life, and by implication, common forms of social thought. It follows 
that the current explanation of the geographical distribution of certain 
nationalities by migrations, though not quite without foundation,** 
can be reduced to a very secondary place in the explanation of archaeo- 
logical evidence on changes in social life, and replacements of one 
‘culture’ by another.*? The traditional concepts of the ‘original home’ 
of certain nations or of an ‘ancestral nation’ belong to the realm of 
nationalist mythology. In consequence all the disputes, especially 
those of the West Slav historians, on the proper ethnical interpretation 
of the various tribes, information about which is received from the 
classical Roman authors, can be dismissed. The formation of the Slav 
nationalities from the available tribal material was accomplished 
comparatively late, probably about the eighth century a.p. Accordingly 
the Eastern as well as the Western Slavs are autochthonous in their 
development.** In that concept there is no longer any room for 
autochthony in any other sense than that migrations in prehistoric 
times become irrelevant for the formation of the present nations. 

The need for verification of the ‘Soviet theory of ethnogenesis’ by 

" V. Dityakin, reviewing the Slavyanski Sbornik, in vol. 1948, No. 7, p. 118. 

18 Vol. 1949, No. 2, p. 112. 

9 Cf. ibid., pp. 14-16, 20 and 110-12. Similarly, the investigation into the autoch- 
thonous roots of the civilization of Central Asia is regarded as an answer to the Pan- 
Iranian and Pan-Islamic theories. Cf. S.I.F. 1949/3, p. 269. A summary of the most 
recent of these investigations is now available in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 


November 2gth, 1940. 
2M nov in his review of Tretyakov’s book in vol. 1948, No. 9, p. 98. The 


Statement is coupled with a criticism of Tretyakov for not having been consistent 
enough in the application of that theory and for having regarded certain groups of 
populations, formed in very early times, as the comparatively stable ethnical basis for 
what are currently described as the ‘Ugro-Fin’ and ‘European’ ethnic units. 

*1'V. Korolyuk, vol. 1948, No. 8, p. 134. 

*2 Udaltsov, loc. cit., p. 20. Udaltsov, loc. cit., p. 14. 
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concrete application to archaeological and linguistic material is generally 
recognized. New difficulties may arise from the fact that a compara- 
tively late dating of the formation of the Slav nationalities would bring 
it very close to the date of the formation of the first Slav states, i.e. the 
seventh or eighth century A.D. There is a definite tendency to stress 


‘the civilizing réle of the Slavs’, i.e. the part played by them in the . 


renewal of the decaying civilization of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
through their primitive community structure which allowed them to 
avoid a slave-holding stage in the development of their civilization;* 
this corresponds to Engels’s interpretation of the part played by the 
German barbarians in the renewal of the Western Roman civilization. 
Obvious contradictions arise from an alternative point of view regarding 
the Ancient World and the national group within that world to which 
leadership passed; its crisis, as we have seen at the beginning of this 
article, is interpreted in an optimistic way.*® 


THE ORIGINS OF THE RUSSIAN STATE 


Discussions about the stage of development reached by the Slavs 
at the time of the formation of the Russian states of Novgorod and Kiev 
played an important part in nineteenth century Russian thought, 
and the political implications of these discussions are generally recog- 
nized.** In the eleventh century, when the first Russian Chronicle 
originated, the ruling dynasty, who were descendants of Varangian 
warriors, derived its authority from the legend that, two centuries 
earlier, its ancestors had been invited by the Slavs as rulers, because the 
Slavs had felt themselves incapable of creating a political organization. 
Whatever may have been the political function of the myth in the eleventh 
century, i.e. early feudal Russia, its repetition in the official historio- 
graphy of eighteenth and nineteenth century Russia was, in progressive 
circles, generally described as an expression of the contempt for the 
Russian people typical of that country’s aristocracy. Pre-revolutionary 
Russian authors such as V. T. Vasilevsky and Klyuchevsky did not 
doubt the fact that the Kiev state (as a distinctly Slav state, under Slav 
rulers) had existed long before the dynastic episode which may have 
formed the historical background for the ‘Normanist’ (Varangian) 

*4 Cf. the critique of Rubinstein’s contributions to the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsik- 
lopedia, in 6/1949, p. 103. 

ll comparable instance is the explanation for the decay of the Arab Caliphate. In 
V. S. Semenov’s review of Les Grands Courants de ’Histoire universelle by J. Pirenne 
(5/1949, p. 106) an explanation of this decay by the Turkish conquests is sharply 
rejected, and the internal feudalization of the Arab Empire, both in the East and in 
the West, is emphasized. 

26 For an appreciation of that bias by an outstanding non-Soviet author, see G. 
Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (Yale University Press 1948), p. 10. Vernadsky is Fre 


favourite subject of Soviet attacks, because of his alleged concessions to 
‘Normanist’ 
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explanation of its origins. Outside Soviet Russia, the ‘Normanist’ 
theory is still widely accepted, and Western historians are often attacked 
by their Soviet colleagues for using it.*’ 

Now the concept of ‘Normanism’ against which the main attacks of 
Soviet historiographers of the period are directed, comprises much more 
than the repetition of a myth, the most astonishing fact about which 
may indeed be its survival into our age. ‘Normanism’ has come to 
include all the theories denying the leading réle played by the Slavs in 
forming ancient Russian civilization; it not only accepts the legend 
about the formation of the Russian state by a dynasty of Norse adven- 
turers but also ascribes much older products of the South Russian © 
craftsmen to the Goths. A system of theories about the character of 
early Russian society, asserting that a predominant and decisive réle 
was played, not by the Slav peasants but by traders who dealt mainly in 
slaves, also comes under the heading of ‘Normanism’.** These ‘Nor- 
manist’ theories are connected, for while a state of armed merchants 
might be formed by foreign adventurers, the success of such adventurers 
in replacing the local dynasty could only be of secondary importance in a 
state based upon agriculture. Unlike its British counterpart, early 
Russian history shows no traces of the civilization of ‘the conqueror’. 
Not only the national pride of the Russians is concerned: as we have 
already seen, present Soviet historiography lays great emphasis on 
proving the typical character of social developments. The proof of a 
very early development of Slav agriculture** forms a continuation of the 
long-standing struggle against the concept of merchant capitalism, 


27 Seet he review of the new Polish textbooks on history in 4/1949; also S. Bak- 
ruishin’s review of the Cambridge Economic History (7/1948), which draws particular 
attention to its Russian émigré contributors’ ignorance not only of all Soviet publica- 
tions after 1927, but even of the works of Vasilyevsky and Pavlov-Silvyansky. 

8 For this reason G. Vernadsky, who defends the latter concept (loc. cit., passim, espe- 
cially pp. 163ff) is described as a ‘Normanist’, in spite of the fact that in the issue from 
which the nineteenth century discussion started, he defends the non-Norse origin of 
the concept ‘Rus’. More recently (The American Slavic Review, vol. VIII (1949), No. 1) 
he has defended the authenticity of a source proving a Russian attack against Byzantium 
before the alleged arrival of the Varangians in Russia. This source implies, of course, 
that a well-developed state was in existence at the time. It is interesting to note that 
Vernadsky has couched his argument in terms very similar to those used by Y. E. 
Lipshits in Istoricheskiye Zapiski (Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., vol. 26, 1948, pp. 312ff). But though evidently denying the Varungian 
character of the early Russian state, Vernadsky does not assume its Slav character and 
draws a parallel to other merchant empires extending Eastwards, such as that of the 

rs. I have intentionally used the Russian term ‘Normanist’, which denotes 
parallels to contemporary developments in North Western Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean, for the description of the theory under discussion: the Soviet writers are 
interested not only in the defence of the original Slav character of the Russian state but 
also in the rejection of an interpretation of mediaeval history on foundations other than 
feudal agriculture. See below, pp. 16-7. 

2° An interesting discussion on the same subject appeared in the journal Voprosy 
Ekonomiki (Problems of Economics). In an article published in 2/1949 Academician 
Strumilin applied to the analysis of historical problems statistical observations about 
the labour efforts needed and the likely harvests obtained by primitive methods of 
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This concept is regarded as implying a general rejection of the Marxist 
scheme of socio-economic development and as an assertion of the 
distinctive character of Russian history, differing fundamentally from 
that of mediaeval Europe. *° 

At present, the similar nature of social development in Eastern and 
Western Europe is generally recognized.** In his speech at the dis- 
cussion of Tretyakov’s book,‘* Academician Grekov emphasized the 
fact that as early as the eighth century, to which period he relates the 
oldest text of the Pravda Russkaya,** there existed throughout Rus 
and as far north as Staraya Lagoda a class-divided society based on 
agriculture with urban settlements, and that that society had become 
distinctly feudal by the tenth century.** So early a date for the begin- 
ning of the feudal period as distinct from ‘some elementary and embryonic 
forms of feudalism’ which might date back even to the ninth century, 
is not generally accepted. In a recent article* it is stated that the major- 

30 See part I of this report in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, p 


81 Cf. the appreciation of P. Y. Vipper’s statement in his Medieval FI History (Moscow ~ 


State University, 1947), reviewed by S. Semenov in 5/1948, that the English, German, 
French, Polish and Russian states, as distinct from primitive tribal organizations, 
originated at about the same time. Apart from this special point, Semenov has been 
criticized recently for an insufficiently critical approach to Vipper’s book. 

82 The classical Russian law-book preserved in the texts of the Kievan period. 
According to Grekov, the Kiev state was already distinctly feudal by the tenth century. 
Cf. the review of the Commentary on the Law-book, edited by him in 1947 (7/1948). 

33 See also Grekov, Krestyane na Rusi, especially p. 94. 

* K. Basilevich (11/1949, p. 70). In 1/ 1950 S. Yushkov argues against Basilevich 
especially for asserting that there existed a (definite) social group of slave-owners as 
distinct from the nascent feudals, and that a revolutionary change occurred in the 
middle of the eleventh century by which power was transferred to the feudals. As 
regards the decisive issue, the gradual growth of feudalism at the expense of the tribal 
community (with some slave-holding elements) is elaborated by Yushkov in greater 
detail, presenting an interesting parallel to Germany under the Carolingian and Saxon 
dynasties; but there are no definite statements concerning the alleged peuemunionaey 
change in the middle of the eleventh century. 


agriculture, such as still exist among backward peoples in North Russia. He came to 
the conclusion that, before the introduction of the plough in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, agriculture, as distinct from cattle-breeding, could play only a subordinate 
part in the economy of the ancient Slavs. Only with the general introduction of the 
three-fields system in the twelfth century were the preliminary conditions for the 
achievement of a considerable surplus-product and for the development of feudalism 
created. In an article in 7/1949, A. Korneyev opposes Strumilin and questions the 
applicability of observations made under very unfavourable conditions in the modern 
Russian North to the first agricultural civilizations of the fertile steppes of the South. 
The additional argument applied by Korneyev appears to be mainly an illustration of 
the need for a search for archaeological and documentary evidence incomparably wider 
than is available at present. Strumilin’s article is interesting mainly as an attempt to 
eliminate the shortcomings of that evidence by comparing it with modern conditions, 
and thus putting the argument on a plane accessible to everybody. The alleged 
ideological implications of the dispute can easily be exaggerated: the final settle- 
ment of the Slavs in the seventh and eighth centuries would not exclude the pos- 
sibility that their states had been formed before the incidents which supported the 
‘Normanist’ myth, though these states might appear more primitive than patriotic 
Russian historians would like to find. Of course, the earliest stages in the development 
of Kiev could not be described as feudal, if the economic foundations of feudalism 
within Russia were found to date from as late as the twelfth century. 
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ity of Soviet historians would not describe the Kiev state before the 
middle of the eleventh century as feudal, and would agree that the 
pre-feudal Kiev state belonged to a special category of ‘barbarian states’. 
This term is obviously coined in analogy with Engels’s description of the 
states of the Germanic tribes who destroyed the Roman Empire; in 
either case the problem appears one of harmonizing the statement that 
the conquerors of ancient civilization derived their strength from having 
avoided the slave-holding state of social development, with the com- 
paratively late date of their transition to feudalism. Obviously, the 
question arises as to (a) the socio-economic structure underlying the 
‘barbarian state’ and (5) the ways of its transition to feudalism. Basile- 
vich, following Grekov’s investigation of the original meaning of the 
term chelyad (the oldest description of the serfs) suggests that during 
the pre-feudal (‘barbarian’) phase in the development of the state there 
was competition between feudal and slave-holding methods of exploita- 
tion; this competition was carried on not so much between different 
social groups as within the individual manor itself, from which feudalism 
emanated. 

As feudalism (in the economic sense) is supposed to have largely 
grown during the ‘barbarian’ stage of political development, there is no 
place for a transition to feudalism proper other than the gradual dis- 
integration of the originally unified ‘barbarian’ state into autonomous 
feudal baronies (in Russia, ‘princedoms’). 

This concept appears nearer to current Western interpretation of 
early mediaeval society but this should not be interpreted as a return 
to the concept of merchant capitalism, or as an approach to Dopsch’s 
theories. Any recognition of the part played in early Russian history 
by slave-holders implies, of course, some recognition of the importance 
of trade (at least in slaves); a recognition that a considerable part was 
played by commerce in the early flowering of Kiev would still be very 
far from an acceptance of the concept of merchant capitalism as an 
alternative to the interpretation of mediaeval (including .Russian) 
history as feudal. In connection with the critique of P. Struve’s 
contribution to the Cambridge Economic History, which had repeated 
Milyukov’s long-standing views about the absence of typical feudalism 
in Russia, the following statement is made: 


To take some phenomena in the superstructure, all in all of second-rate 
importance, as a cause for opposing the ‘Russian feudalism’ to the ‘classical 
West-European feudalism’ is a belated attempt at reviving the old unscienti- 
fic theory of a fundamental difference between the Russian and the West 
European historical process. (7/1948, p. 92.) 


B. A. Rybakov’s painstaking investigation of the developments of the 
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crafts in ancient Russia found general approval, and he was awarded a 
Stalin prize.** Extensive archaeological work is being done on the 
towns of ancient Russia, and the early development of their crafts and 
their municipal organization is emphasized. ** 

Interest for early history is not restricted to the traditions of the 
Slavonic peoples; much attention is devoted to the study by S. P. 
Tolstov and to studies by other historians working on Central Asia.*’ 

A special joint session of the Sections of the Academy of Sciences 
concerned held on March 25th and 26th, 1949, was devoted to the 
gooth anniversary of Al Biruni** and the achievements of the great 
Khorezmite in the different fields of knowledge were appreciated. Some 
of the remarks made by S. P. Tolstov are of interest in that they reflect 
the general approach of Soviet historians to the problem of nationality. 
While appreciating Western philosophers who had described Al Biruni 
as ‘the Leonardo da Vinci of the eleventh century’, Tolstov asked what 
sense there was in such an expression: ‘if there was any need to compare 
the great Khorezmite with the great Italian, it would be more logical to 
describe Leonardo as the “fifteenth century Biruni”. Priority remained 
priority and no one would, for instance, describe Ptolemy as a ‘“‘second 
century Biruni”’. Tolstov rejected with even greater vehemence the 
current Western angle of appreciation which described Biruni as a 
representative of the Arab or the Islamic civilization, or as a great 
Iranian: Biruni, who was extremely critical of the Arab inheritance 
of Islamic theology (as far as this critical attitude could be expressed 
at the time), used the Arab language simply as the lingua franca of the 
Eastern world, just as his Western contemporaries used Latin. He is 
connected with Iran mainly in the West, which asserts that his country 


35 Remeslo drevnei Rusi (1948), reviewed in vol. 1949, No. 1. The reviewer em- 
phasizes the fact that, in order to classify the casting forms of jewellers’ products 
which were important for establishing their origin from the different local workshops, 
and for ascertaining where foreign trade was conducted, e.g. 93,000 examples of seven- 
pronged temple ornaments and 58,000 examples of encolpia had to be compared. 

8° An important report on the post-war excavations in Novgorod by A. V. Antsi- 
kovsky, at the Plenary Session (1948) of the Academy of Sciences, has been published 
in Vestnik Akademii Nauk, 3/1948 and is also available in German a 
3/1949). A survey of Materials and Archaeological Investigations of the Towns of A 
Russia containing a great deal of pre-war material, was — in 1949 i a the 
Academy of Sciences, and reviewed in Voprosy Istorii, 11/1949 

*? T am referring to a History (382 pp. long) of the Tadzhik People (in the Tadzhik 
language) by B. Gafurov, reviewed in vol. 1948, No. 7, and a review of Tolstov’s book 
Drevni Khorezm (Ancient Khorezm), Moscow State University, 1948, and Po sledam 
drevne-khon koi tsivilizatsii (On the Track of the ancient Khorezm Civilization). 
A report on the archaeological expeditions organized by Tolstov (Academy of Sciences, 
1948), which were awarded a Stalin Prize, is to be found in vol. 1949, No. 2. A report 
7 Tolstov himself on the activities of his expedition (in 1947) is found in S.I.F., 1948, 

oO. 2. 

38 A report, dealing especially with the geographical, astronomical and mineralogical 
aspects of Al Biruni’s work, and the main paper read at that Session by S. P. Tolstov, 
were published in Vestnik ‘Akademii Nauk, 1949, No. 4. V. Y. Zakhidov’s paper on 
Al Biruni as a thinker, appeared in S.I.F., 1949, No. 2. 
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of origin was a far-away corner of the Iranian civilization: according to 
Tolstov, Biruni was a Khorezmite and belonged to the Uzbek civiliza- 
tion.*° 

In 2/1950 V. Mikhankova discusses Marr’s treatment of problems 
in the history of the Armenian and Georgian civilizations and is very 
sympathetic to his attempt to appreciate the autochthonous foundations 
of both as well as their connections with each other and with the other 
oriental civilizations. For this approach, Marr was attacked as early as 
1911 by Georgian as well as by Armenian nationalists, and this dispute 
is still evident in current Georgian Soviet publications. In this connec- 
tion Mikhankova discusses an article by the late academician Dzhanas- 
hia (which was also reprinted in Voprosy Istorii 5/1947); her own 
sympathies are clearly with Marr’s standpoint ‘for nationality and 
against nationalism’ and his statement that ‘the scientific interest in 
cultural phenomena lies in the manifestation of the process of their life, 
not in their weight and extension’. 


LATE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 


British historians may be interested in the discussion of their Soviet 
colleagues on their country’s historiography, to which Russian scholars, 
ever since Kovalevsky’s and Vinogradov’s days, have made such 
important contributions. In no. 1 of vol. 1948 we find an article, by V. 
Semenov, on The main Trends in contemporary British Mediaeval 
Studies. Apart from statements current in present Soviet historiography 
such as the sharp rejection of Dopsch’s teachings,*° Semenov criticizes 
the attempt made by Tawney to describe Harrington, whose importance 
for his time is recognized, as some kind of seventeenth century Marx. 
So far, Semenov’s presentation and critique of present British historio- 
graphy represents a continuation of the Soviet critique of Pokrovsky’s 
concepts of merchant capitalism; by emphasizing the exchange of 
commodities on the market rather than the social relationships domina- 
ting the production process, these concepts deny the succession of 
fundamentally different social systems. 

Among British Marxist authors, the works of M. Dobb, A. Morton, 
C. Hill, M. James and H. Hollerenshaw are mentioned; but unlike 
Soviet authors or those from the ‘People’s Democracies’, they are not 


* loc. cit., pp. 42-3 and 48-9. 

4 ‘The criticism, directed against the inclusion of Dopsch’s chapter on the genesis 
-of West European ‘feudalism in The Cambridge Economic History of Europe and against 
Dopsch’s influence on Postan, concerns a denial of the predominance of natural 
economics during the feudal period. Apart from this, Dopsch is criticized for denying 
the existence of revolutionary changes during the last period of ancient civilization 
(see also note 10 above), and for a a peaceful co-existence of large slave-holding 
estates with a prosperous (p. 11). 

“! See the first part of rt in Soviet Studies, vol. 1, No. 4, p. 299. 
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criticized in detail. The only criticism produced was one of Holleren- as art 
shaw for regarding the left-wing Levellers as ‘seventeenth century in his 
Communists’;‘* this criticism coincides with that of Tawney for betwe 
overestimating Harrington. ‘new 
In No. 2 of vol. 1948 we find an extensive review by V. Semenov of strugs 
E. A. Kosminsky’s Studies in the Agrarian History of thirteenth century favou! 
England (Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences, 1947), and in Th 


No. 1 an article by Kosminsky on ‘Problems of Fifteenth Century histor 
English Agrarian History’. According to the review, Kosminsky’s book of Pe 


deals with the achievements of the ‘classical’ manorial school — Rodgers, appro 
Seebohm, Maitland in Britain, Vinogradov and Petrushevsky in Alpat 
Russia** — emphasizing the achievements of the Cambridge school of on R 
social history, but criticizing its reluctance to make theoretical generaliza- Petru 
tions. Kosminsky fully appreciates the elements of money economics in the 
to be found in feudal Britain, but he emphasizes the fact that wage a his 
labour in the thirteenth century is something fundamentally different _ legal) 
from wage labour in a capitalist society. In Kultura i Zhizn of April the f 
21st, 1949, the editors of Voprosy Istortt were reproached by Mitin and reject 
Likholat for having published Semenov’s favourable review of a book gents 
which attempted to substitute ‘economic materialism’ (i.e. Pokrovsky’s Vino; 
concepts) for Marxism-Leninism. On the other hand the reproach, origit 
which was not repeated in the subsequent discussion, may simply have social 
meant that a book devoted to a specialist question of economic pro- to ac 
blems, should be more precise; Kosminsky’s article on ‘Problems of freed 
English Agrarian History of the Fifteenth Century’, devotes quite paid, 
considerable attention to the political implications of economic develop- ism’. 
ments. M. Postan was criticized for regarding the manorial economy as Gran 
‘quasi-capitalist’ and for treating feudal rent in terms of supply and earne 
demand (suitable only to capitalist rent); he was also criticized for Si 
deriving economic developments from a fall in agricultural population, the I 
the very occurence of which is questioned by Kosminsky.‘** The polit: 
fifteenth century, including the Wars of the Roses, is interpreted as a of Px 
crisis caused by the disintegration of the feudal-manorial system, but desct 
accompanied by the formation and growth of the new bourgeois as 
England. Kosminsky regards the conflict between York and Lancaster the ‘S 
book 

“2 Another favourable review of his book was published in vol. 1948/5. This review (1606. 
also objected to his modernization of seventeenth century conditions and also criticized assert 
him for regarding the Labour Party as the heir of the best traditions of the Levellers. fifteer 
43 The differences within that group are fully recognized. No. 3/1948 published a defeat 
review of C. STEPHENSON’s Mediaeval Feudalism (Cornell University Press, 1942) in in isst 
which, in connection with the rejection of Stephenson’s denial of feudalism as a are CO 
specific economic system, his attempt at reviving the views of Seebohm, long since a new 
refuted by Vinogradov and Maitland, is noted. Dmit: 
** loc. cit., p. 66. The approach of Dobb, who accepts the fact of population decline, Bolot: 
but regards. it as a reflection of socio-economic developments, is mentioned (p. 64), (Smit 
but not discussed. oN 
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as a mere surface-phenomenon appropriately evaluated by Trevelyan 
in his famous characterization; the real class-struggle of the period was 
between the old feudalist and the new classes, the bourgeoisie and the 
‘new nobility’ attached to it who were indifferent to the dynastic 
struggle as such, but who desired, and achieved, a strong monarchy 
favourable to their development.** 

The re-assessment of the traditions of pre-revolutionary liberal 
historiographers, and of those who continued their work after the fall 
of Pokrovsky’s school** has dwelt at great length on the principal 
approach to the problems of mediaeval history. An article by M. A. 
Alpatov, in S.J.F., 2-1949, deals with the influence of Fustel de Coulange 
on Russian liberal historiography and especially on Vinogradov and 
Petrushevsky. Polyansky’s article on Petrushevsky, in 3/1949** is, 
in the main, an appreciation of Vinogradov’s tradition. His merits as 
a historian in establishing the socio-economic (as distinct from the 
legal) characteristics of feudalism are appreciated; but his description of 
the feudal system as an ordered co-existence of different classes is 
rejected as expressing the tendencies of the Russian Liberal intelli- 
gentsia, after the 1905 revolution, to compromise with Tsarism. 
Vinogradov’s mistake is said to have been caused by his confusion of the 
origins of an institution such as the free village community, with its 
social functions in a later system, such as feudalism, and by his readiness 
to accept any legal check upon feudal exploitation as an expression of 
freedom. Petrushevsky, to whose work on Wat Tyler due tribute is 
paid, is reproached for accepting Dopsch’s views on ‘manorial capital- 
ism’. This concept of ‘manorial capitalism’ had been held earlier on by 
Granat who attempted to prove the existence of a large class of wage- 
earners in England since the days of the Domesday Book. 

Since the criticism of Pokrovsky’s school in 1936, the discussion of 
the Russia of the Romanov period has centred around the period and 
politics of Peter I. Tugan-Baranovsky, and, following him, the school 
of Pokrovsky, interpreted Petrine politics as mercantile capitalism and 
described the developments following Peter’s death as a feudalist 

45 For contrast, it is interesting to note an article by I. Smirnov in the same issue on 
the ‘Social Character of Bolotnikov’s Insurrection’ (a reprint of the last chapter of his 
book on the insurrection). Like the British insurrection of 1381, that of Bolotnikov 
(1606-7) was a peasant rising and was directed against feudal tenure; Kosminsky 
asserts (loc. cit., p. 68) that the demands of 1381 were substantially realized during the 
fifteenth century, and Smirnov (pp. 24-6) asserts that the Russian insurrection, though 
defeated, was followed by a short-term improvement of the peasants’ status, at least 
in issues of land ownership. The difference lies in the long-term consequences, which 
are connected with the political and ideological expression of the peasants’ demand for 
a new regime. In Russia this demand took the form of agitation for the rule of Tsar 
Dmitri Ivanovich. The fact that no pretender to this popular réle was present in 
Bolotnikov’s camp greatly contributed to his defeat, in spite of his excellent strategy 

46 Cf. the first part of this report in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, pp. 300-1. 
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reaction, which turned the free wage-earners in the Petzine factories into 
serfs. In her book on Manufacture under Peter I, published in 1947 by 
the Institute of History and reviewed by I. Bak (3/1948), E. I. Zao- 
zerskaya revived Tugan-Baranovsky’s theory with the correction that 
serf labour was already applied during Peter’s lifetime; thus the Ukase 
of January 18th, 1721, only stabilized an already established position. 
Her reviewer reproaches her for reviving Milyukov’s old theory of the 
enforced and unnatural character of Petrine industrialization. This view 
would, however, have been in harmony with a description, current since 
the 1936 discussions, of the Petrine reforms against the background of 
feudal society. The predominant trend in Soviet historiography, under 
N. L. Rubinstein’s leadership, has been to interpret the Petrine period 
in feudal terms, and to assume a transformation from a predominantly 
feudal to a predominantly capitalist pattern during the 1740s and 1750s. *’ 
In vol. 1947 No. 12 both Rubinstein and Zaozerskaya explained 
their points of view. The latter’s view differed from Rubinstein’s 
mainly in that she stated that ‘nothing fundamentally new was introduced 
into the process in the ’forties and ’fifties’, that from its very beginnings 
manufacture was a capitalist phenomenon (p. 73) and that free labour 
played an important part already in Petrine days. In his review of 
Zaozerskaya’s book in 4/1948 I. Bak defended Rubinstein’s point of 
view, which pointed to the much quicker increase of factories since 
1742 and which objected to Zaozerskaya’s description of non-serfs, 
hired for wages, as free labourers; in the conditions of a feudal society 
relations within the factory were bound to be feudal, whatever the legal 
forms in which the labour force was acquired. In a contribution to No. 
3 of vol. 1949 K. Pazhitkov attempted to combine both points of view: 
manufacture in itself, even if working with serf-labour, represented an 
element of growing capitalism, though the conditions of the hired 
workers could not be regarded as corresponding to those of free labour 
in the modern sense. The development of the internal market during 
the eighteenth century resulted in a growth of the manufacturing 
industries; these used hired labour at a much earlier date than the 
mines and iron-founding industries which continued to apply serf- 
labour. In a contribution to No. 5/1948 S. Vorovoy dwelt on the 
changing réle and structure of the banks — an argument of moderately 
convincing power once it is accepted, as is the case in the U.S.S.R. 
since the defeat of Pokrovsky’s school, that even a strong development 


47 See also Rubinstein’s contribution to the vol. U.S.S.R. of the Bolshaya Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopedia, pp. 434ff, which refers to Lyubomirov and to Lenin’s observation on 
the basic importance of the development of the markets for the growth of capitalism. 
Thus the change in society is characterized by the quick increase in industrial produc- 
tion Sal well as by the growth of its markets, independently of the legal status of the 
workers. 
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of merchant and banking interests is possible within a society which is 
feudal according to its basic production structure. But in No. 6 we 
find an article on “The economic Conditions of the first Russian Manu- 
factures’ by S. Strumilin, in which all the basic problems are re-stated: 
the argument that in a predominantly feudal society there can be no 
capitalist production relations contradicts Marxist dialectics, because 
it denies the necessity for the growth of elements of the new society 
within the framework of the old; the growth of what were to become 
elements of capitalist economics had already begun in the seventeenth 
century and the development of the autocratic state, in Russia as else- 
where, corresponded to that growth; industry working for the market in ~ 
order to yield a profit on invested capitals is capitalist, whatever the 
conditions of labour; and the great majority of the workers of Russian 
factories in the Petrine period were not serfs (as shown by the impressive 
tables on p. 69). The Editors published the obviously unorthodox 
article merely as a contribution to the discussion. No further contribu- 
tions appeared but the same issue contains a review of vol. I of Lyashch- 
enko’s History of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. (Ogiz. 1947), 
where the Petrine regime is described as representing ‘the old class of 
the feudal nobility and the growing bourgeoisie’. The regime streng- 
thened and developed serfdom — and the majority of workers in Petrine 
industries were still serfs; but most of the investments came from big 
merchant capitalists, and the internal market developed a great deal 
during the whole period. Thus the elements of capitalism grew within 
a still predominantly feudal society. The reviewer, I. Bak, criticized 
the book from his own (and Rubinstein’s) point of view. The Stalin 
prize awarded to Lyashchenko may be regarded as an approval at least 


.of the principles of his approach. 


The discussion of the issue continues. In a paper on the periodization 
of modern Russian history, read in the Institute of History on May sth, 
1949 (reported in 4/1949), N. M. Druzhinin dated the formation of the 
capitalist system in Russia from the ’sixties of the eighteenth century. 
During the discussion it was dated by some as early as the rebellions 
of monastery peasants and the protests of factory workers in the ’forties 
and "fifties of that century, while others suggested as late a date as that 
of the Pugachev insurrection. All these arguments, and in particular 
Druzhinin’s report and concluding remarks, were based on a periodiza- 
tion of history according to the character of social movements. In 
6/1949 Zaozerskaya published a paper with the characteristic title ‘On 
the Growth of Capitalist Relations in the small-scale Industry of early 
eighteenth century Russia’. In this paper she makes frequent refer- 
ences to Lenin’s book on the development of capitalism in Russia. The 
article concludes with the statement that, during the first quarter of 
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the eighteenth century, ‘the bourgeois connections, noticeable already 
in the preceding century, were strengthened in the sphere of both 
large- and small-scale distribution as well as in the sphere of produc- 
tion’. Such an interpretation implies a certain approach to the general 
features of the period: Lenin would not have characterized the develop- 
ment of late nineteenth century crafts and local trade as he did in the 
Development of Capitalism if he had not been able to take a certain 
development of large-scale capitalist enterprise, however weak in 
comparison with Western countries, for granted. 

The issue of dating the origins of Russian capitalism is also approached 
in the disputes on the periodization of Russian political history: 
Basilevich and Yushkov™ agree that the Russian state became absolutist 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. Yushkov (loc. cit., pp. goff ) 
refers to the classical Marxist view of the absolutist monarchy which 
describes it as a temporary equilibrium between the decaying feudalism 
and the growing bourgeoisie; he agrees that elements of the latter were 


growing in seventeenth century Russia; he adds, however, that they - 


were insufficient to explain the rapid transition from feudal monarchy 
based .on representation of estates (which lasted in Russia a mere 
hundred years) to absolutism. He refers to the increased internal 
(peasants’ revolts) as well as external (Polish and Turkish) pressure, 
which quickly enforced political centralization (loc. cit., p. 92). The 
issue is likely to remain a bone of contention among Soviet historians, 
but it may be that an approach less dogmatic than that current after the 
rejection of Pokrovsky’s concept of merchant capitalism is now being 
encouraged; Stalin has recently published an essay written in 1929 
where Lenin is quoted as having stated that the Russian nation was 
formed during the seventeenth century by the establishment of a 
bourgeois linking up under capitalist-merchant leadership of the 
formerly disconnected regions.** The use of the quotation as an argu- 
ment against the theory that nations existed already prior to capitalism, 
makes the fact that, in contrast to his attitude in 1934-36, Stalin does not 
now regard the capitalist elements existing in pre-Petrine Russia as 
negligible, all the more significant. In a recent article in 11/1949 
Druzhinin distinguishes three different stages: (1) isolated elements of 
capitalism, growing within feudal society, (2) capitalist relationships 
(uklad), i.e. a system of capitalist elements tending to replace the former 
(feudal) system, and (3) the capitalist system which replaced the feudal 
one though it retained some of its elements (loc. cit. p. 93). The transition 
from the first to the second stage is marked by mass-movements and 
political trends of a new character, such as those of the sixties of the 


8 Collected Works (4th Russian ed.), vol. I, pp. 137-8, quoted by Stalin in his 
Collected Works, vol. XI, p. 336. , ‘ 
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eighteenth century; the transition from the second to the third, by a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, actual or abortive, which in Russia 
produced the crisis resulting in the emancipation of the serfs; accordingly 
capitalism proper existed in Russia from 1861 to 1917.“ 

There can be little dispute amongst Marxist historians about the 
appearance of at least some elements of capitalism from the sixteenth 
century onward; with the increasing ‘anti-cosmopolitan’ tendency to 
emphasize the autochthonous development of their own country, 
Soviet historians may be expected to devote more attention to Russia’s 
share in the development of early capitalism than they did during the 
anti-Pokrovsky drive, when they were merely interested in demon- 
strating the still largely feudal character of the regime overthrown by the 
twentieth century revolutions. The fundamental issue, of course, is one 
of making a clear distinction between different social systems, rather 
than one of finding the precise dates of their change; and we have seen 
that this issue is receiving increasing attention. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 
(To be continued) 


50 In 2/1950 P. Bakanov (the head of the ‘History of the U.S.S.R.’ apenas of 
the new Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia) attacks Druzhinin (because of the emphasis 
given by him to the phenomena of class struggle as distinct from its economic causes) 
as well as Lyashchenko (because of his neglect of the extent to which the development 
of the internal market was based upon new production relationships, and his associated 
emphasis on the importance of merchant capital). Bakanov describes the whole dis- 
cussion as misleading and harmful (p. 86). As regards the periodization of the history 
of capitalism, he distinguishes between: (a) simple production of commodities within 
a framework characterized by feudal rent; (6) manufacturing production, characterized 
by simple production of commodities in agriculture and capitalist industry, with a 
market for free wage labour restricted by the surviving feudal relationship and with 
comparatively well-developed internal market; (c) capitalism developed in industry and 
agriculture, with a free labour market and full development of the internal as well as 
of the world market. The first two phases still belong to the feudal and only the third 
to the capitalist period. Clearly, capitalism in Bakanov’s definition did not exist in 
Russia before 1861 (if at all). The discussion continues in 3/1950. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE DISCUSSION ON THE PROBLEM OF CHOICE BETWEEN 
ALTERNATIVE INVESTMENT PROJECTS 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

Dr. Bettelheim’s article is more an attempt to join issue directly with 
Strumilin than a comment on the controversy over Strumilin’s ideas. It 
therefore assumes more knowledge of the content of the controversy than 
most readers of Soviet Studies probably possess. The following remarks, 
comparing the manner in which the majority of Western and Soviet econo- 
mists think of the problem of the allocation of resources under socialism, and 
explaining some of the key concepts involved in the Soviet discussions, may 
therefore be useful. 

Western economists, when dealing with the problem of the allocation of 
resources under socialism, have generally tended to think in terms of certain 
theoretical concepts which have been evolved in the course of attempts to 
analyse the economy of capitalism. Assuming provisionally that the economy’s 
resources of land, labour and capital are fixed, how are we to allocate these 
resources between competing uses with the maximum efficiency? The answer 
to this question naturally depends upon the particular criterion of ‘maximum 
efficiency’ which is adopted. The criterion usually employed by Western 
economists is that of the maximization of consumers’ satisfactions, the degree 
of their satisfaction being measured by the amount of money consumers are 
willing to pay for the finished goods which the resources are used to produce. 
For example, if a unit of resources—one man, say — now employed in 
industry A were to be shifted to industry B, the physical output of industry A 
would probably diminish and that of industry B would increase. If con- 
sumers would be prepared to pay more money for the additional output 
associated with the employment of this ‘marginal’ man in industry B than 
they are now prepared to pay for the output associated with his employment 
in industry A, then the man should be shifted from A to B. This criterion of 
‘maximum efficiency’ demands that resources should be so allocated among 
industries that consumers would not value the ‘services’ of any single unit of 
resources more highly than they now do if it were shifted to any alternative 
employment. Western economists argue that in a competitive capitalist 
economy this ‘optimum’ allocation of resources will be automatically achieved 
per medium of the price system. If, for example, consumers would prefer 
more capital to be employed in industry B and less in industry A, they will 
offer more money for the products of industry B and less for those of A, 
thus enabling the capitalist in charge of B to offer a higher price for capital 
and attract it away from A. Under socialism, however, a number of econo- 
mists have argued, the material resources of the economy will be communally 
owned, and the prices which are placed upon them, being fixed by decree 
instead of by competition, will be ‘arbitrary’ in the sense that they will not 
reflect the valuations which consumers place upon the ‘services’ of the 
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resources. To this argument the usual reply has been that the managers of 
socialized industries could be required to ‘play at competition’, bidding 
against one another for the available supplies of resources, so that prices 
which are not ‘arbitrary’ are placed on those resources. The whole discussion 
has generally been conducted on the assumption that the criterion of ‘econo- 
mic efficiency’ must be substantially the same under socialism as it is taken 
to be under capitalism. 

The terms in which Soviet economists are coming to view the problem of 
the allocation of resources under socialism differ in three main respects from 
those just described. In the first place, their terms of reference necessarily 
relate, not to some abstract or ideal system of socialism, but to the actual 
economy of the Soviet Union in its present stage of historical development. — 
The theoretical discussions now taking place in the Soviet Union are inti- 
mately bound up with the practical problems which Soviet planners are having 
to face in an economy differing considerably in character and development 
from most Western economies. 

Secondly, most of the Soviet economists have so far considered the question 
of economic allocation in connection with one particular problem only, 
whereas the Western economists have usually treated it as relevant over a 
very much wider field. In the Soviet Union, it appears, the key decisions 
regarding the output of the main industries for each planning period are made 
at a very high level. The major aims to be fulfilled in each period being thus 
prescribed, the two principal jobs left to the planning authority are first, to 
prevent disproportion between the various elements of the economy, and 
second, to ensure that within the general framework of the plan the best use is 
being made of the available resources. The recent Soviet discussions have 
been mainly confined to a particular aspect of the latter problem. Suppose it 
is decided that during the next planning period the electricity supply in 
Georgia is to be increased by so many kilowatts. Technicians advise that it is 
possible to produce this extra output either by building plant X, whose 
initial cost would be 50 million rubles and whose annual operating costs 
would be 60 million rubles, or by building plant Y, whose initial cost would be 
200 million rubles but whose annual operating costs would be only 40 million 
tubles. Which variant is to be chosen, X or Y? How far can the economist, 
as distinct from the engineer, assist in solving such questions as this? Western 
economists might argue that this type of problem is more technical than 
economic, and that the economist should rather be concerned with discussing, 
not the relative merits of the alternative electrical plants, but the wider and 
much more important question of whether the resources of Georgia are to be 
employed in producing electricity, or, say, tractors. The Soviet economists 
would probably reply that economic theory could not be of much assistance in 
this wider sphere. In questions of this kind, they might say, political and 
social considerations are usually more significant than purely ‘economic’ 
ones; and in any event, when a relatively backward economy is progressing 
technically at a substantial rate, its general overall development from one 
stage to another over a period is much more important than a nice adjustment 
between its component elements at any moment of time. 
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Thirdly, the criterion of economic efficiency adopted by the Soviet econo- 
mists differs from that of the Western economists. The preferences of Soviet 
citizens gua consumers (together with their preferences qua members of a 
national state) are no doubt among the main determinants of the primary 
allocative decisions. But in the strictly limited problem of choosing between 
two technical methods of producing a prescribed output, the valuations of 
consumers are necessarily treated as irrelevant (except insofar as consumers 
may be presumed to prefer the cheaper alternative), and relative real costs — 
the nature of which will shortly appear — become all-important. 

In cases where the time factor comes in to complicate matters, how is a 
choice to be made in practice between alternative investment projects, in the 
absence of a competitively-determined rate of interest? Soviet planners, at 
least in some cases, appear to have come to a rather rough-and-ready decision 
by working out what they call the ‘period of recoupment’. This method 
compares two alternative investment projects by relating the additional 
initial cost necessitated by the costlier project to the saving in annual operating 
costs which its use makes possible. In the case of the example quoted above, 
the relation would be ee _ ice. 7}. This figure expresses the number of 
years within which the extra initial cost of plant Y will be recouped through 
savings in operating costs. The period of time thus arrived at is then com- 
pared with a pre-determined period of time — a sort of norm for the economy 
as a whole, a period in which it is felt that the extra initial cost of investments 
ought to be recouped by savings in operating costs. If the calculated period is 
greater than the norm, then plant X (the cheaper of the two) will be preferred; 
if it is less than the norm — i.e. if the additional investment required by the 
costlier project Y will be recouped in a period less than that regarded as 
normal — then Y will be preferred. 

Strumilin’s contribution to the recent Soviet discussion does not seek to 
extend the applicability of the concept of economic allocation beyond the 
limits defined above. What it does is to suggest that the ‘period of recoup- 
ment’ — calculated as it is by estimating and comparing money expenses and 
receipts — is not a reliable criterion of choice. In fact, since the money 
prices of commodities are fixed by decree according to principles which are 
not necessarily relevant to the problem of choice, the ‘period of recoupment’ 
is no criterion at all; and Strumilin has no difficulty in demonstrating that a 
small change in the fixed price may cause a large change in the ‘period of 
recoupment’. Instead of relying upon the ‘period of recoupment’, Strumilin 
implies, Soviet planners should start from the calculation of the relative 
real costs of the alternative projects. 

To Soviet economists, as to the British Classical economists and Marx, the 
‘real costs’ incurred by society in production are ultimately reducible to the 
amount of the labour of society which is expended. The real costs of two 
alternative methods of producing a given output of commodities can therefore 
be compared accurately only by comparing the total amount of the labour of 
society —the number of hours of labour spent in making the necessary 
capital equipment (‘embodied labour’) plus the number of hours spent in 
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operating it (‘living labour’) — which each method requires. The problem 
of choice between alternative investment projects is therefore visualized as 
being in essence the problem of securing the most efficient allocation of the 
available labour force within the general framework of the plan. Soviet 
economists are coming to attach increasing emphasis to the importance of 
the real social phenomena lying behind prices — an emphasis generalized in 
their assertion that the Marxist ‘law of value’ still operates under socialism, 
though ‘in a transformed form’. Strumilin’s contribution may perhaps be 
regarded as an essay in the refinement of this significant concept. 

Strumilin is, I think, more concerned to formulate certain new concepts 
which he considers relevant to the problem — in particular, concepts relating _ 
to the corrections which it is necessary to make in calculations of real costs 
owing to the existence of the factor of time — than he is to put forward any 
final or ideal criterion. It is these new concepts which are critically discussed 
by Dr. Bettelheim in the following article. The nature of most of them 
should be fairly clear from the article itself, but two in particular should be 
explained here: _ 


(a) The Concept of the ‘Devaluation of Fixed Capital’ 

One of Strumilin’s most important concepts, that of the ‘devaluation (or 
depreciation) of fixed capital’, is associated with the idea that socialist society 
should expend labour on building a particular factory, power plant, etc., only 
if the investment during its lifetime is capable of making a contribution to 
national wealth whose value (in terms of labour units) is at least equal to the 
difference between the initial value of the investment and its replacement 
value at the end of its life. For example, when a factory is built it may cost 
the expenditure of 1000 labour days, which are sunk once and for all in its 
construction. Now if we assume, as Strumilin does, that on the average the 
productivity of labour in the Soviet Union will increase by 6 per cent per 
annum during the life of the factory, the amount of labour required at the 
end of its life to build a similar factory (i.e. the replacement value of the 
factory) will be very much less than 1000 days. If, for example, the life of 
the factory is twenty years, and productivity increases by 6 per cent per 
annum for all that time (which means that it will have more than trebled by 
the end of the period), it will require only a little over 300 days to build a 
similar factory when the twenty years are up. The fixed capital invested — 
i.e. the factory — has, in Strumilin’s terminology, been ‘devalued’ at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum.’ Strumilin regards this ‘devaluation’ as a 
measure of the burden which a technically progressing economy has to carry 
over from the past because of the necessity of sinking labour from time to 
time in durable equipment. To compensate for this burden, Strumilin 
demands that during its lifetime the factory, besides allowing for its own 
replacement, must make a contribution to net national wealth (per medium 
of its contribution to new real investment) at least equal in value to the extent 
of the ‘devaluation’ of the fixed capital. This ‘devaluation’ concept, and 


* Circulating capital (i.e. fuel, raw materials, etc.) is also conceived to be ‘devalued 
as the productivity of labour increases. As time passes, it requires less labour to produce 
the quantity of circulating capital needed in each production period. 
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Strumilin’s account of the manner in which the project actually makes its 
contribution to national wealth, are criticized by Dr. Bettelheim in some 
interesting and controversial passages. 


(b) Wages and Surplus Value 

Dr. Bettelheim refers in passing to some remarks made by Strumilin 
concerning wages and surplus value — remarks which illustrate Strumilin’s 
insistence on calculation in terms of real as distinct from money costs. Soviet 
planners, Strumilin complains, habitually calculate ‘labour costs’ with 
reference only to the wages paid out to the workers. But if we are to concern 
ourselves with the real cost to society represented by the employment of 
living labour in production, we must penetrate below the surface. According 
to the Marxist account of the process of production, ‘productive’ labourers, 
assisted by capital, are able to produce a surplus value, over and above the 
value which is paid out to them in the form of wage-goods. Thus if a labourer 
works for 100 hours, he contributes this quantity of value to the commodity 
he is making. But if it takes only 75 hours of labour (on the part of other 
workers) to make the wage-goods which our labourer can buy with the wages 
paid to him, 25 hours of ‘surplus value’ have been yielded by his efforts. 
This surplus is regarded as the source of capital accumulation and of the 
social expenses of administration and defence. Thus, says Strumilin, if we 
are concerned to estimate the real cost to society represented by the employ- 
ment of living labour in production, we should take into account the total 
number of hours of labour actually expended in production, and not merely 
the number of hours of labour ‘embodied’ in the wage-goods paid over to 
the workers. Strumilin assumes that the surplus in Soviet society constitutes 
25 per cent of the new values created (as in our example), so that wages 
measure only 75 per cent of the total cost in terms of living labour. Thus 
25 per cent of total living labour costs constitute a contribution to accumula- 
tion and the expenses of defence and administration, and calculations of 
labour costs in terms of money wages paid out must be corrected by increasing 


them by 334 per cent. RonaLtp L. MEEK 


The report by Mr. Miller in No. 2 of this Journal rightly drew 
attention to the importance of the discussion now taking place among 
Soviet economists concerning the problem of choice between alternative 
investment projects. 


I — The Problem of Choice and the Development of the Soviet Economy 

This discussion is undoubtedly of a new character which can, I think, 
be explained by the greater range of choice between investment projects 
which is now available to the Soviet economy. During the early five- 
year plans the nature of the objectives to be achieved and the ways in 
which they could be realized were strictly limited by technical back- 
wardness. Today, however (in spite of the devastation wrought by the 
war), the great accumulation of capital goods, the improvements in 
technique and the increase in productivity make it possible at the same 
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time both to contemplate more and more varied objectives and to pro- 
pose a greater variety of different ways of achieving them. Thus the 
importance of the problem of choice increases as the Soviet economy 
develops. 


II — The Significance of Strumilin’s Contribution 

From the point of view of economic theory, Strumilin’s contribution 
to this discussion is of special interest, but in my opinion its interest lies 
rather in the nature of the questions which have been raised and the 
manner in which they are approached than in the particular method 
which Strumilin believes is capable of solving them. 

Three of the points made by Strumilin in the discussion are, however, 
of particular importance: 

(1) The necessity for a calculation based on the total quantity of 
labour actually expended in production, instead of the method of cal- 
culation adopted by Soviet ‘project makers’, which takes into account 
only that proportion (75 per cent) of living labour represented by the 
amount of wages paid. Strumilin has been supported on this point by 
most of those who have contributed to the debate, and in particular by 
P. Mstislavsky. 

(2) The convincing demonstration (in his table 2) that small changes 
in the price of the product may cause quite big changes in the relative 
profitability of the alternative investments, and may thus upset a choice 
made on the grounds of a shorter ‘recouping period’ or higher ‘rate of 
saving of labour’ (Strumilin does not use the latter expression). 

However, when Strumilin goes on to reject unconditionally the con- 
cept of a ‘recouping period’, he seems not to realize that this concept — 
provided the period is calculated with reference to the total quantity of 
labour actually expended and not merely with reference to that part of 
the living labour which is represented by the wages paid — is far from 
being devoid of all significance. This period, in fact, defines the length 
of time which must elapse before the labour ‘liberated’ from one sphere 
of production as a result of a supplementary investment — or an equival- 
ent quantity of labour — can (or could), by means of its activity in the 
investinent goods industry, replace the value of the fixed capital created 
by the supplementary investment.* 


2 Strumilin does not discuss the effect upon subsequent accumulation of the reduc- 
tion in the quantity of labour necessary to produce a given commodity. Chernomor- 
dik’s article clears the way for a definite approach to this problem, by introducing the 
question of the existence of ‘potential reserves of labour power’. In particular, it must 
be admitted that where such reserves exist it is possible to increase accumulation not 
only by augmenting productivity but also by bringing these reserves into production. 
Nevertheless it should be added that it would seem to be difficult to incorporate any 
such element in a ‘calculation formula’—a fact which Chernomordik also affirms. 
— ae concept of ‘potential reserves of labour power’ suggests a great number of 
problems. 
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It is nevertheless true that any calculation of this period, if the result 
was to be significant, would have to take account, as Strumilin does, of 
the subsequent changes in the productivity of labour. 

(3) Finally, Strumilin’s most important point is probably to be found 
in that part of his article where he shows the extent to which calculations 
of the respective advantages and disadvantages of alternative technical 
variants are liable to become meaningless if they are restricted. to one 
year only. 

Strumilin’s explanation of the influence of technical progress on 
changes in cost in terms of labour makes it possible to deal with the 
problem of choosing between alternative variants much more fruitfully 
than before. 


III — Remarks on Certain Problems which are Unsolved or Insufficiently 
Clarified 

Upon certain criticisms of Strumilin, made by various Soviet authors, 
which appear to be just — especially that relating to the errors which 
may arise from the assumption of a uniform and constant rate of techni- 
cal progress irrespective of the branch of the economy concerned* — 
there is no need to dwell here, as they have been dealt with in Mr. 
Miller’s report. But Strumilin’s article raises four additional problems 
of some importance upon which his position does not seem to me to be 
entirely satisfactory. 


(a) Fixed Capital and Circulating Capital. It appears that one of the 
weaknesses of the method of calculation suggested by Strumilin is that a 
sufficiently precise distinction is not made between labour embodied in 
the ‘fixed’ means of production (i.e. buildings, machinery, etc.), and 
labour embodied in the ‘circulating’ means of production (i.e. raw 
materials, fuel, etc.). The fact that this distinction is not sufficiently 
precise is liable to lead to an inaccurate estimation of the effect of 
technical progress on the quantity of labour required to be expended to 
produce a given output in the case of alternative investment projects. 

This problem seems to deserve more attention, and I shall return to 
it in the latter part of this article. 

% Strumilin develops his argument on the assumption of an average annual rate of 
increase in productivity of the order of 6 per cent. This is the rate which he uses in his 
calculations. But it does not seem legitimate to assume that, because productivity 
annually increases by 6 per cent over the economy as a whole, it must necessarily 
increase by the same amount in each different branch of industry. In actual fact, some 
branches may experience a higher and others a lower rate. To the extent that the 
calculations which are made concern one particular branch of industry, it is the rate 
of increase appropriate to that branch or to associated branches which should be used 
as the basis of the calculations, and not the average national rate. A similar observation 
can be made concerning the application of the concept of a single ‘normal’ rate of 


accumulation of 25 per cent to all branches. (The question of the ‘normal’ rate 
of accumulation is discussed below.) 
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(b) The Period of Immobilization of Investments.‘ In Strumilin’s 
method for deciding between alternative technical variants the length 
of time during which the invested capital remains immobilized is not 
sufficiently taken into account. So far as fixed capital is concerned, 
the longer this period the greater becomes the danger of a discrepancy 
between the level of productivity which a certain variant makes it 
possible to realize and the average social level of productivity (either 
when the variant begins to produce or during the last years of its use). 

At first sight, it might appear that Strumilin does bring out in two 
ways the disadvantages of an over-long period of immobilization: first, 
by assuming that the invested capital is subject to a ‘devaluation’ of 
6 per cent per annum, which is accounted for by the depreciation of 
embodied labour; and secondly, by continually contrasting the level of 
productivity resulting from a particular variant with the level of social 
productivity, and by stressing the effect of movements in these levels 
upon net capital accumulation. This leads to an attempt to determine 
the period of operation which is economically justified in the case of 
each variant. 

But by proceeding as he does Strumilin leaves aside the two following 
points. First, in his calculations he does not take account of the de- 
trimental effect upon the national economy of a long period of con- 
struction — an effect which is due to the gap between the time when 
investments are first made and the time when they are actually put into 
operation. (I shall not have occasion to deal with this point in the 
present article because Strumilin has excluded it from his field of 
investigation.) Secondly, Strumilin does not bring out the positive 
advantages resulting from a rapid amortization — advantages arising 
from the fact that the funds liberated by amortization can be reinvested 
on the basis of a more advanced technique. 

To return to the concepts introduced by Strumilin and the use to 
which he puts them, I should like to make the following remarks: 

Strumilin’s use of the ‘rate of devaluation’, which virtually plays the 
part of a rate of interest, does not appear likely to solve the problem in 
question. I shall return to this point when dealing with the distinction 


* The ‘period of immobilization’ consists of both the period of construction (the 
period during which the investment project is being carried out, but has not yet been 
put into operation) and the period of operation (the period during which a given 
investment is kept in operation). 

5 Strumilin compares the productivity of a particular investment variant with the 
average productivity of the branch of industry in which the investment is made. But 
it does not seem likely that the problem can be solved in this manner, for the average 
productivity of a branch of industry (owing to the influence of old investments) is 
bound to be lower than the productivity which can be achieved by making use, at the 
time of a reinvestment, of the most modern techniques. Since Strumilin has not 
touched upon this point directly I shall not deal with it in this article. (See, however, 
below, pp. 33-4 and note 10; and the second paragraph of p. 41). 
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which it seems necessary to make between fixed and circulating capital. 

The use of the concept of ‘net accumulation’ to define the period of 
operation which is economically justified seems extremely debatable. 
This point really deserves a much fuller treatment, but I shall confine 
myself here to a summary of it. 


(c) Net Accumulation and the Period of Operation. An important 
section of Strumilin’s article is based on the concept of the ‘contribu- 
tion’ made by each variant to social accumulation. His argument may be 
summarized thus: 

When an investment is made, two kinds of accumulation may result: 

(1) Accumulation ‘fulfilling the norm’, which is represented by the 
difference between the amount of value paid out in the form of wages to 
living labour and the amount of value created by this living labour. This 
accumulation is a constant proportion of the quantity of living labour 
employed. * 

(2) Accumulation ‘above the norm’, which is represented by the 
difference between the ‘individual’ value of the output yielded by the 
investment and its ‘social’ value.’ As long as the productivity resulting 
from a particular investment is greater than the average productivity, 
accumulation above the norm can be achieved. After some time has 
elapsed, however, the investment becomes obsolescent. It is then the 
source of a deficit, which must be deducted from the accumulation 
‘fulfilling the norm’ in order to calculate the net accumulation arising 
from the investment. Accumulation ‘fulfilling the norm’ continues to be 
yielded in proportion to the number of productive labourers employed 
in the operation of the variant adopted. 

Strumilin rightly stresses the fact that the appearance of such a deficit, 
in the conditions prevailing in the Soviet economy, is not in itself a 
reason for ceasing to operate the plant concerned. 


® Strumilin bases his argument on the following hypothesis. If during a given 
period accumulation, on a national basis, is equal to 25 per cent of the net value 
produced by labour in that period, this means that each productive labourer is receiv- 
ing, in exchange for the value which his labour produces, a wage equal to 75 per cent 
of that value. The difference, i.e. 25 per cent, represents the ‘normal’ accumulation. 
Consequently (the labour supplied by each productive labourer being assumed to be 
socially necessary), in the case of each variant accumulation ‘fulfilling the norm’ is 
proportional to the number of productive labourers needed for that variant, and this 
accumulation continues as long as the variant itself is necessary for social production. 

? Individual value is represented by the actual total expenditure of living and 
embodied labour; social value, on the other hand, is represented by the quantity of 
labour socially necessary. According to whether the productivity of the labour actually 
used in any given instance to produce a particular commodity is less, equal to or greater 
than the average social productivity, the individual value of the particular commodity 
will be respectively greater, equal to or less than its social value. The individual value 
of a commodity should not be confused with the cost of this commodity to an enter- 
prise; this cost is less than the individual value, because of ‘the difference between the 
value created by the living labour and the value received by it in the form of wages. 
This difference goes to increase capital accumulation and the contributions made by 
the enterprise to other social expenditure. 
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Nevertheless, he considers that the longer the investment is worked 
the larger will grow the deficit (this is generally so), and that a time will 
come when the sum-total of accumulations above the norm which had 
previously been obtained is just balanced by the accumulated ‘deficits’ 
which have since appeared. He considers that in general when this 
moment has come (and it can be calculated in advance on the assumption 
of a certain rate of increase in the productivity of labour) the limit of the 
period of operation of the investment has been reached. 

In the light of these considerations, which are illustrated in the 
calculations of his tables 6, 7 and 8, Strumilin is led to consider those ~ 
investment variants as the most advantageous which, while affording the 
longest periods of operation, furnish the largest contributions to the 
‘accumulation and compensation fund’.* 

It is impossible to go into Strumilin’s calculations in detail here. 

I think it is important to emphasize that Strumilin is wrong in 
believing that the limit of the period of operation of an investment can 
be determined in this way, and in thinking that accumulation ‘above the 
norm’ can add to the resources available for expanded reproduction. 

As regards this last point, it appears that if the commodities produced 
by a certain industry are sold at their social value (i.e. at prices corre- 


8 The ‘compensation’ fund consists of the financial counterpart of the losses caused 
by the depreciation of embodied labour brought about by technical progress. The 
position is that if one goes on amortizing the means of production at their initial value 
(by including the amount of this amortization in the selling price), while owing to 
technical progress the replacement value of these means of production is growing smaller 
(the difference between the initial value and the replacement value corresponding 
exactly to the depreciation caused by technical progress), then an amortization fund 
will be accumul:.ed which is greater than that which would be necessary, at the new 
level of productivity, for the replacement pure and simple of the old means of produc- 
tion. 

The difference between the ‘amortization’ fund necessary for actual replacement 
and the ‘amortization’ fund based on the initial valué of the means of production forms 
the ‘compensation’ fund which Strumilin speaks about. From the Marxist point of 
view, it would.seem that, by accounting in the price not for the replacement value of 
the means of production but for their initial value, accumulation itself is increased, 
since the commodities are being sold above their labour values. 

This seems to be the root of that contradiction within Strumilin’s model which is 
brought out by W. W. Eason in his article ‘On Strumilin’s Model’ (Soviet Studies, No. 
4). But I do not think Mr. Eason interprets Strumilin’s argument correctly when he 
identifies Strumilin’s ‘accumulation fulfilling the norm’ with the ‘compensation’ for the 
depreciation of capital. Strumilin states so definitely that the transfer of value involved 
in this ‘compensation’ constitutes an additional source of funds for investment, over and 
above accumulation, that I think it is really impossible to treat these two magnitudes as 
being identical. 

The fact that there are two sources of net investment is clearly inconsistent with the 
rest of Strumilin’s argument, whether by implying a deviation of prices from values, or 
by modifying the concept of ‘normal’ accumulation upon which S 
reasoning (since if net income is calculated in terms of current prices, wages would then 
represent less than 75 per cent of net income). 

It should be noted that if Mr. Eason’s interpretation were correct, it would follow 
that Strumilin envisages, on the national a an accumulation of use values unaccom- 
panied by an accumulation of exchange value. According to our interpretation, how- 
ever, Strumilin does envisage an accumulation of exchange value. Cf. note 12 on p. 35 
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sponding to the amount of socially necessary labour-time required to 
produce them), the fact that certain enterprises realize accumulations 
above the norm simply means that other enterprises in the same 
industry are realizing accumulations which are below the norm (or 
perhaps are even making losses). If this were not the case, i.e. if all the 
enterprises in a particular industry taken together realized a total accumu- 
lation either above or below the norm, then this would simply mean that 
the output of the industry was being sold either above or below its value. 

It follows, therefore, that the resources available for expanded repro- 
duction can be neither increased nor diminished by such deviations of 
net accumulation from the ‘norm’ since these deviations necessarily 
cancel one another out. 

This point may be made a little clearer if an arithmetical example is 
given. Let us assume that in a particular industry there are three 
categories of enterprise in operation: 

Category A, which produces 5(000) units of a commodity, the 
individual value of each unit being 12; 

Category B, which produces 3(000) units of this commodity, the 
individual value of each unit being 9; 

Category C, which produces 4(000) units of this commodity, the 
individual value of each unit being 7. 

Under these conditions the total value of the output of the industry is 
(12 5)+(93)+(7 X4)=115; and the social value of the commodity is 

5+3+4 

If the commodity is sold by each category of enterprise at its social 
value, enterprises in categories B and C will realize an ‘accumulation 
above the norm’. C enterprises will realize an ‘accumulation above the 
norm’ equal to (9;4—7)xX4=10;4,(000), and B enterprises (9;4—9) 
X3=1,;%,(000), the total therefore being 10,+1,$—12,,(000)= 
120834. 

But this ‘accumulation above the norm’ (which has to be ‘added’ to the 
‘accumulation fulfilling the norm’, the latter being yielded in proportion 
to the number of productive labourers employed in each category of 
enterprise) contributes nothing to social accumulation, for it represents 
— and this is so in all cases where commodities are sold at their social 
value — only the counterpart of the ‘deficit relative to the norm’ exper- 
ienced by the enterprises in category A. This deficit amounts to 


(9¢5—12)X5= —12;4,(000)= — 12083;4.° 


® It is clear that technical progress is not capable of altering this state of affairs, 
which actually follows from the very definitions of social value on the one hand and of 
what are called ‘accumulation above the norm’ and ‘deficit relative to the norm’ on the 
other. Thus if an investment were made in Category C enterprises which resulted in an 
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It does not therefore seem possible to make the choice of a variant 
depend upon its ‘contribution’ — per medium of accumulation above 
the norm — to the resources available for expanded reproduction. The 
only real contribution that can be made to capital accumulation is one 
which results from a reduction in the quantity of labour required to 
produce a certain commodity, for such a reduction makes it possible, 
without reducing the output of the commodity or even while increasing 
it, to allocate aditional labour power to the production of capital goods, 
if so desired. But such a reduction is already taken account of in the 
changes in the social value of the commodity. 

The question of whether or not an investment should continue to be 
operated can be answered neither by the use of the concept of a ‘con- 
tribution to net social accumulation’ (for the reasons just given), nor by 
a consideration of the ‘deficit’ arising in the enterprise as a result of its 
continued operation. 

In order to answer the question whether an enterprise the output of 
which is socially necessary and which is still capable of operation should 
be replaced by a new one, it is necessary to consider whether a greater 
increase in their volume of output to 5(000) units and a reduction in the individual value 
of the commodity to 6, the consequences would be as follows: 


(a) The social value of the commodity produced by the industry would fall to : 
(12X5)+(9X3)+(6X5) 117 


=—=9 


13 
(b) Consequently, enterprises in category B would show neither a surplus nor a 
deficit; enterprises in category C would show an ‘accumulation above the norm’ 
amounting to (9—6) X 5=15(000) — an ‘accumulation’ exactly balanced by the 
‘deficit’ in category A enterprises, a deficit equal to (g—12) X 5 = —15(000). 


It may therefore be asked why Soviet economists attach such importance to ‘accum- 
ulation above the norm’. The reason is simply that in practice accumulation above the 
norm is something quite different from what Strumilin has in mind when making his 
theoretical investigation. In actual practice, the price of a product is not regularly 
adjusted to its social value (such adjustments are only made from time to time; cf. the 
article by M. W. Brejew, Zur Theorie der Plannung der Selbstkosten der materiellen 
Produktion in der Ud.S.S.R., in Die Arbeit, January 1950, particularly at p. 22). Con- 
sequently when a technical improvement is introduced in a particular sphere of 
production, which enables the individual value of the product of this or that enterprise 
to be reduced, the additional accumulation realized by such an enterprise has a positive 
significance in relation to social accumulation, for it is then simply an expression of the 
fact that the social value of the commodity produced by the industry of which it forms 
a part has fallen below its price, thus making possible, on the national level, an additional 
accumulation. The same state of affairs comes about when certain enterprises increase 
their productivity to a greater degree than was envisaged in the plan. In that case, also, 
ree additional profit which they realize is an effective contribution to expanded repro- 

uction. 

Thus Chernomordik (reported in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4), who has in mind 
the concept of ‘accumulation above the norm’ which is employed in practice, correctly 
stresses the significance of such accumulation in relation to social accumulation. 
Strumilin, on the other hand, approaching the matter from the theoretical point of 
view (that is, thinking in terms of social value rather than of price), attributes to 
‘accumulation above the s.wrm’ an importance which, if it is seen in perspective, it is 
not possible for it to have. 
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economy of labour could be achieved by using resources required for 
the replacement of another enterprise.”° 

Such an approach to the question requires the concept of a ‘rate of 
saving of labour’. 


(d) The Concept of a ‘Rate of Saving of Labour’ (or Period of Recoup- 
ment): This concept has been criticized by Strumilin in terms which do 
seem appropriate when applied to one particular formulation of the 
concept.'t On the other hand I feel that if the concept were formulated 
in a different manner, and in particular if account were taken of the 
remarks made by Strumilin concerning the development of the pro- 
ductivity of labour, it would become one of the useful tools avail- 
able for comparing alternative technical variants. I have not sufficient 
space to develop this point here, but I hope to return to it in the next 
edition of my book Problémes Théoriques et Pratiques de la Planification. 

Following on from these general observations, it seems necessary to 
consider one point in greater detail, namely, the distinction between 
fixed and circulating capital. : 


IV — The Distinction between Fixed and Circulating Capital 

In his analysis of the influence of technical progress on the economic 
efficiency of alternative investment variants, Strumilin properly differ- 
entiates between living labour and embodied labour. 

“The expenditure of living labour’, he says in effect, ‘can be assumed 
to be constant during the whole of the planned period of operation, 
unless a modernization of the means and methods of production is 
definitely envisaged.’ On the other hand, the quantity of labour re- 
quired for the provision of circulating capital (fuel, raw materials, etc.) 
and for the replacement of the fixed capital decreases as technique 
improves. 

This is perfectly true, and these factors should obviously be taken 
into account when calculating the social value of a given commodity. 

The problem posed by Strumilin, however, when he envisages the 
expenditure of labour required for alternative technical variants, cannot 
be approached from the point of view of the quantity of labour socially 
necessary at each stage. 

7° In conditions of full employment new enterprises cannot be established except 
(a) on the basis of an increase in the working population, or (b) insofar as potential 
reserves-of labour are set free because old factories are replaced by new ones or at least 
thoroughly reorganized so as to secure a higher productivity of labour. 

11 T am here referring to the fact that Strumilin criticized the particular concept of 
the ‘period of recoupment’ used by those who set out to calculate this period by taking 
the difference between cost price and sale price (‘profitability’) instead of by estimating 
the saving of labour which results from the additional investment. The latter method 
is suggested in the present article. (Chernomordik also suggests it, although he starts 


with a model which abstracts from the changes caused by the increasing productivity 
of labour.) 
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(a) The Calculation of the Quantity of Labour Effectively Expended.'* 
In fact, each variant is distinguished from the others by the quantity 
of labour effectively expended within the limits of that variant — that is, 
by the actual number of units of labour time required for the production 
of a given quantity of commodities. The total quantity of labour 
required is made up as follows: 

(1) The number of hours of labour expended on the production of 
the fixed capital required by each variant. This expenditure of labour 
is determined once and for all at the time when the investment is made. 

(2) The number of hours of labour required for the production of the . 
circulating capital. This expenditure of labour varies from year to 
year according to the changes which take place in the productivity of 
labour, and it is this expenditure of labour alone which fluctuates. 

(3) The number of hours of labour devoted to the direct production 
of the commodities and to the current upkeep of the productive appara- 
tus. This quantity of labour is assumed to remain static throughout 
the period of operation of the investment, so long as modernization 
is not envisaged. 

These three are the only types of expenditure of labour required in 
production, and they are the only ones which should be considered 
where a choice between alternative variants is concerned. Strumilin, 
however, introduces certain other factors: the ‘loss in value’ of the fixed 
capital and the cost of maintaining the capital intact. 


(b) The Expenses Considered by Strumilin. The ‘loss in value’ 
sustained by the fixed capital because of technical progress is in no 
sense an expenditure of labour, and should certainly not be reckoned 


12 The method suggested by Strumilin is interesting, I think, in that it proposes a 
means of calculating in advance the quantities of labour which would have to be expended 
to produce a given output, according to whether this output resulted from the putting 
into operation of one particular variant or another, account being taken of the rate of 
increase in the productivity of labour. 

Importance attaches to the calculation in terms of labour time which this method 
makes possible, rather than to the calculation of the depreciation of fixed capital due to 
technical progress. Two distinct problems arise under the latter heading: 

(1) The problem of the eventual ‘recoupment’ of this depreciation (I have already 

exp my opinion on this matter); 

(z) The appearance of a limit to the period of employment of existing fixed capital — 

i.e. the problem of obsolescence, or what Marx calls ‘virtual wear and tear’ (a 
‘wear and tear’ which cannot be calculated on the basis of any fixed ‘norm’ of 
technical progress). 

Consequently I think that A. Zauberman, in his article “The Prospects for Soviet 
Investigations into Capital Efficiency’ (Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4), is on the wrong 
track when he maintains that the essence of Strumilin’s contribution consists in the ap- 
plication of a concept of the economic obsolescence through time of embodied labour to 
the problem of converting future values into present values. It is true that Strumilin’s 
formulation, and in particular his equation: Ct=Co : (1+r*), leaves the way open to 
such an interpretation; it is precisely here that I am trying to extract from Strumilin’s 
Propositions, not a method of calculating values independently of the labour time 
socially necessary, but a method of calculating in advance the expenditure of concrete 
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as such. (The problem of the possible ‘recoupment’ of this ‘loss’ in 
the price of the commodities is a separate question which need not 
be gone into here;1* in any case, it has no connection with the greater 
or lesser economic efficiency of the alternative variants."* 

Neither should the expenditure of labour upon maintaining the 
capital intact (i.e. in eventually replacing the investment by a new one) 
—in contrast to expenditure upon upkeep — be debited to current 
production. If a given plant has cost 1000 units of labour and can in 
twenty years supply 2000 units of commodities, each’ unit of product 
carries an overhead charge of half a unit of labour representing the fixed 
capital. The fact that expenditure may be incurred which will enable 
the plant, after the period of twenty years is over, to work for another 
period of twenty years, has no direct bearing upon current production, 
but only upon the production which is carried on after the end of the 
first period of twenty years. The mew investment should be amortized 
in respect of the second period of production.’* 

Strumilin, by debiting to current production both the expenditure 
intended to ensure future production (to maintain capital intact) 
and the ‘devaluation’ of fixed capital, overestimates the expenditure of 
labour which should properly be so debited, and thus to a large extent 
offsets the effect caused by taking into account the influence of technical 
progress on the relative advantages of alternative variants. This over- 
estimation, when a choice between alternative variants is being decided 


18 The gist of this question is as follows: should socialist accumulation be character- 
ized simply by the increase in the quantity and efficacy of the material means of pro- 
duction — i.e. by the accumulation of a certain type of use values — or should it, on the 
other hand, be characterized by the increase in exchange value constituted by these 
material means of production? It is this latter concept which forms the background for 
Strumilin’s analysis. It may be asked whether this concept is consistent with the 
nature of a socialist economy, and even whether it is compatible with a rapid increase in 
production (which causes a rapid ‘devaluation’ of the exchange value of the fixed 
capital). I have not yet formed an opinion on this point, and will therefore only make 
two observations: 

(1) An accumulation of use values is not inconsistent with a positive accumulation 

of exchange value (at least during a certain period in the development of a social- 
ist society); . 

(z) An accumulation of exchange value seems to me to be necessarily associated with 
a certain type of price planning which, as I have already pointed out, includes in 
the price a contribution to amortization which is based on the initial value of the 
means of production and not on their replacement value. 

14'The question of the greater or lesser burden represented by the investments 
required by alternative variants, and by the greater or lesser speed of their turnover, 
cannot be adequately answered by the use of a rate of increase of productivity, which 
plays roughly the same réle as a rate of interest. This is obviously a question of the 
greatest importance, which, in a socialist economy, should be answered clearly and 
directly. I shall return to this point a little later. 

15 It is certainly not always easy in practice to distinguish between what is essentially 
expenditure upon upkeep necessary for current production, and expenditure necessary 
to ensure future production. From the theoretical point of view a distinction should 
nevertheless be made between these two categories of expenditure; in practice, certain 
general rules may be laid down in order to decide in which of the two categories any 
border-line case should be placed. 
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upon, is liable to make those variants which require a substantial 
investment of fixed capital — that is, in general, those which correspond 
to a higher level of technique — appear to be less advantageous than 
they really are. 

This point can easily be illustrated by a few examples. 


(c) Application of the Preceding Observations. In the example given 
above, where an investment of 1000 units of labour makes it possible 
to produce 2000 units of commodities in twenty years, it is proper 
to begin by taking into account an expenditure of 1000 units of labour 
under the heading of fixed capital. To this there should then be added 
the expenditures relative to circulating capital, current production and 
upkeep. 

The accounting procedure suggested by Strumilin, however, esti- 
mates the number of units of labour expended under the heading of 
fixed capital not as 1000, but as 1261. 

These 1261 are made up, in the first place, of what Strumilin calls 
the ‘amortization’ of the initial investment, which in fact constitutes a 
re-investment. The cost of this re-investment (according to the 
hypothesis formulated by Strumilin) amounts to 571.1* 

The balance of the 1261 units is made up of the ‘loss’ caused by the 
‘devaluation’ of the initial investment due to technical progress. This 
‘loss’ amounts in the present case to 690.1" 


I 

16 The figure is arrived at by applying the arithmetical formula sn=o( “) 
In this formula Sn represents the sum of the terms of a geometrical progression of 
which a is the first term, m the number of terms, and g the common ratio (i.e. the ratio 
which each term bears to the preceding one). 

In the calculation of what Strumilin calls ‘amortization’ the successive terms of the 
progression, whose sum is represented by Sn, consist of the replacement cost of the 
section of amortization effected each year. Thus, at the end of the first year, an amortiz- 
ation is effected: corresponding to the replacement of #4 of 1,000. But, assuming that 
the productivity of labour has increased by 6 per cent during the course of the year, this 

1000 100 
replacement will actually require an expenditure of only —— x — This amortiz- 
20 I 
1000 100 100 
ation in the second year will amount to ——- x —— xX ——and so on up to the twen- 
. 20 106 106 
tieth year. 
To ascertain the sum of this progression, the formula set out above is applied. In the 
case of the example given — 
1000 X 100 [1 —(4$8)?° 
Sn = = 57 
20 X 106 1—(488) 

\’ The procedure in this case is as follows: In the first year the ‘loss’ is equal to the 
difference between the value of the investment, i.e. 1000, and the replacement cost 
of this investment, i.e. 1000 <x {+$8. In the second year this ‘loss’ is equal to 

1000 X 100? 
+: sealed tagae and so on up to the twentieth year. Applying the formula 
106 
described in the preceding note, to the example given, the result is 690. 
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Let us now briefly examine the effect upon Strumilin’s calculations 
of his overestimation of the quantity of labour expended under the head 
of fixed capital. Let us take, for example, variants I and III of table IV 
of Strumilin’s article. 

According to Strumilin, variant I requires an investment of fixed 
capital amounting to 1000, amortized over a period of twenty years, 
and makes it possible in the first year of operation to produce an output 
of 100 units in kind, the individual value of which is about 700. Variant 
III requires an investment of fixed capital amounting to 2000, amortized 
over a period of thirty years, and makes it possible in the first year of 
operation to produce an output of 100 units in kind, the individual 
value of which is also about 700. The 700 in the case of variant I 
consists of 400 units of living labour and 300 units of embodied labour; 
the 700 in the case of variant III consists of 336 units of living labour 
and 364 units of embodied labour. 

Strumilin points out that, according to the criteria generally accepted 
in the Soviet Union, variant I would be preferred to variant III, for it 
makes it possible to obtain the same output for the same expenditure of 
labour, while at the same time enabling 1000 less to be invested than 
would have been necessary if variant III had been chosen. 

Strumilin rejects this reasoning, for according to him one should not 
only take into consideration the expenditure of labour during the first 
year of operation, but should also calculate the expenditure of labour 
which each variant involves during the entire period in which it is being 

sed to obtain a given product. 

Applying Strumilin’s reasoning to a period of twenty years, the 
following results are obtained:'* 


Table I — Cost of Production of 2000 Units of Product over a Period of 
Twenty Years — According to the Method Suggested by Strumilin 


Living Embodied Total Expenditure 

Labour Labour of Labour 
Variant I 8000 3650 11,650 
Variant III 6720 4425 11,145 


18 These are my own calculations, worked out on the basis of Strumilin’s figures and 
in accordance with the method used by Strumilin in table VI of his article. The expen- 
diture of living labour, over 20 years, is 400 X 20 = 8000 in the case of Variant I, and 
336 X 20 = 6720 in the case of Variant III. For Variant I the expenditure of embodied 


labour, over 20 years is: 
(: 
oo | —————— ] = 300 X 12.16 = 3648 
1—(488) 


For Variant III the expenditure of embodied labour is 364 x 12.16 = 4426. (In the 
text the figures have been rounded.) 
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On the basis of these figures, variant III appears to be more advan- 
tageous than variant I (a conclusion opposite to that resulting from the 
criteria normally employed) since the same product is obtained with a 
smaller total expenditure of labour. 

It may be said, on the basis of the above figures, that the additional 
investment of 1000 required by variant III has permitted a total saving 
of 505 units of labour —i.e. a ‘rate of saving of labour’ (relative to 
variant I) of about 50 per cent in twenty years.'® 

I shall now turn to the expenditure of labour which would be dis- 
closed by calculations made according to the principles which I believe - 
to be correct. 

These principles do not require any alteration in the estimate of the 
annual quantity of living labour expended — i.e. 400 in the first and 
336 in the third variant — but they do make it necessary to alter the 
estimate of the quantity of embodied labour expended. 

In the case of variant I, the total expenditure of embodied labour for 
the first year amounts to 300. If I have followed Strumilin’s argument 
correctly, these 300 consist of 57 under the heading of ‘devaluation’ 


of fixed capital; 47 (“* ee) under the heading of ‘amortization’; 


and the balance, that is 196, under the heading of labour embodied in 
circulating capital. 

According to the steht which I have recommended, the expendi- 
ture of 196 should be retained, and 50 should be added to it under the 
heading of amortization** — that is, a total expenditure of embodied 
labour equal to 246, instead of 300, and an individual value of the first 
year’s output — to 646, ie. 246 embodied labour plus 400 living 
labour. 

The same corrections applied to the calculation of the expenditure of 
labour required by variant III reveal an expenditure of embodied 
labour, under the heading of circulating capital, of 185, to which an 
expenditure of 66.6 under the heading of amortization (calculated over 
thirty years) should be added. The total expenditure of embodied 
labour thus seems to amount to 251.6, and not to 364, and the individual 
value of the output of the first year equals 587.6, i.e. 251.6 embodied 
labour plus 336 living labour. 

As could be foreseen, from the first year onwards variant III appears 
as more advantageous than variant I since it makes it possible to achieve 
a saving of labour amounting to 58.4 units. 

1® The calculation of a ‘rate of saving’ is not recommended by Strumilin, but I am 
using it here since it appears to me to be of some significance. 

°0 T should like to recall the fact that I am here calculating not the social value of the 


output (in which replacement cost can be accounted for) but the effective expenditure of 
concrete labour required to produce the output. 
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Looked at in this light, what will be the cost of production of 2000 
units of product over a period of twenty years? 
This may be calculated in the following manner: 


Table II — Cost of Production of 2000 Units of Product over a Period of 
Twenty Years — according to the alternative method 


Living Labour em- Labour em- Total 
Labour bodied in fixed bodied in cir- Expenditure 
capital culating capital of labour 
Variant I 8000 1000 2380 11,380 
Variant ITI 6720 1333 2250 10,303 


Thus, not only does the effective expenditure of labour for both 
variants work out at less than in Strumilin’s calculations, but in addition 
the superiority of variant III over variant I is very much more con- 
siderable. The saving made possible by variant III, as compared with 
variant I, is 1077—that is, for the additional investment of 1000 
required by variant III, a ‘rate of saving of labour’ of 108 per cent in 
twenty years. There is thus a difference of more than 100 per cent 
between the estimates which I have suggested should be made and those 
resulting from Strumilin’s method. 

It is true that Strumilin does not seem to attach much significance to 
an exclusive consideration of the relative expenditures involved by 
different variants, and that he attaches at least as much importance to 
what he calls ‘the contribution of each variant to net accumulation’. 
But as I have already said, this concept cannot be used in the theoretical 
framework in which Strumilin has set it, and any attempt to use it is 
liable to lead to serious errors of estimation.** 


(d) The Importance of the Distinction between the Expenditure of 
Labour Embodied in Fixed Capital and the Expenditure of Labour 
Embodied in Circulating Capital. Finally, I feel that it is necessary, in 
order to clarify this problem, to emphasize the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between the expenditure of labour embodied in fixed 
capital and the expenditure of labour embodied in circulating capital. 


21 The calculations of the amount of living labour expended, and of the amount of 
labour embodied in fixed capital, do not present any difficulty. The quantity of labour 
embodied in circulating capital has been calculated according to the formula already 
given, as follows: 

For Variant I : 196 X 12.16 = 2383 
For Variant III: 185 x 12.16 = 2250 

2 T am here in at least partial agreement with Mr. Eason. I agree with him that the 
contribution made by each of the different variants to the social accumulation funds 
does not constitute a criterion of choice between them. It will, however, be noted that 
I have arrived at this conclusion for reasons very different from those advanced by Mr. 
Eason. That is why I believe — as against Mr. Eason — that Strumilin’s method does 

not enable us to determine the optimum length of the period of operation of a variant. 
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This is of great importance because it is only the quantity of labour 
expended under the latter head which diminishes because of technical 
progress. Consequently variants involving an expenditure of labour 
embodied in circulating capital which forms a high proportion of the 
total expenditure of labour are those which are most likely to benefit 
from technical progress. 

On the other hand, variants involving an expenditure of labour 
embodied in fixed capital which forms a high proportion of total 
expenditure benefit less from technical progress, since the expenditure 
which was incurred at a time when the level of technique was lower 
remains the same for the whole period during which the variant is 
operated. Here again a numerical example will make the point clear. 

Let us suppose that in addition to variant III another variant IIIa 
is possible, the characteristics of which (for the first year) are as follows: 
expenditure of living labour 336; expenditure of labour embodied in 
fixed capital 120 (on the basis of an investment for twenty years); and 
expenditure of labour embodied in circulating capital 131.6 — all this 
for the production of roo units in kind. 

If the distinction between labour embodied in fixed capital and 
labour embodied in circulating capital is not made, variant IIIa appears 
to present the same advantages (or the same disadvantages) as variant 
III.** It is, however, obvious that Variant IIIa (due to the relative 
unimportance of the circulating capital) is far less likely to benefit from 
technical progress than variant III, while it requires an immediate 
investment of a greater amount of capital, which involves a lengthening 
of the average period of capital turnover and therefore a greater strain 
on the economic system. 

The calculation of the cost of production of 2000 units of output in 
twenty years in the case of variant IIIa is as follows: 


Table III — Cost of Production of 2000 Units of Product 


(Variant IIIa) 
Living — Labour embodied Labour embodied Total 
Labour in fixed Capital in circulating expenditure 
Capital of labour 
6720 2400 1700 10,820 


This calculation shows that variant IIIa, although it involves the same 
expenditure of labour as variant III for the first year of operation, is less 
advantageous, because, for an output of 2000 units in kind in twenty 


*3 Variant IIIa involves an investment of 2400 amortizable in 20 years, that is, an 
investment exceeding by 400 that required by variant III, but, provided the rate of 
amortization is higher, the ‘loss’ caused by ‘devaluation’ due to technical progress is of 
the same order: 1655 units of labour for variant III and 1740 for variant IIIa. 
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years, it involves a total additional expenditure of labour of more than 
500 units. 

In comparison with variant I, variant IIIa permits a saving of only 
560, since it requires an additional investment of 1400. The rate of 
saving of labour (calculated over twenty years) of this additional 
investment is.only 46 per cent, as compared with 104 per cent for 
variant ITT.* 


In conclusion, it is important to emphasize that even if these ques- 
tions are significant from the point of view of economic accounting, the 
conclusions to which they lead are obviously not the only factors which 
should be taken into account when a choice between alternative 
variants is to be made. From the economic point of view, it is not 
possible to make abstraction of problems as important as those relating 
to the greater or lesser duration of periods of construction and operation, 
or of the possible existence of more or less considerable potential 
reserves of labour power. Moreover, political, social or technical 
considerations may well be at least as important. It is, however, certain 
that if a sufficiently reliable criterion of choice from the economic 
point of view is found, the solution of the problem of choice in its 
totality will be made very much easier. 

The recent discussions which have taken place in the Soviet Union 
have made it possible to define accurately the concepts involved, al- 
though in this field economic theory seems still to be clearing the ground. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet economists have now made a substantial 
contribution and their work is all the more likely to bear fruit because 
it assumes an intimate unity of theory and practice, a unity which is the 
precondition of all intellectual progress. Economists in capitalist 
countries who wish to make contributions of their own to the theoretical 
problems of economic planning will certainly benefit greatly from the 
work of those whose thought is being shaped by their actual experience 
in planning and by the environment of a society whose life is founded 
upon it. 

CHARLES BETTELHEIM 


(Translated from the French by Ronald L. Meek and D. Schulz) 


24 It is possible to make the preceding calculations while taking into account not only 
the direct investments required by the different variants (as I have suggested here) but 
also the indirect investments, according to the method suggested by Mstislavsky. But 
it is obvious that in the latter case the significance of the ‘rate of saving of labour’ 
calculated in that way would be different from that of the rate described in this article. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE SOVIET POLITY 


Political Power in the U.S.S.R., 1917-1947: The Theory and Structure of 
Government in the Soviet State. By Julian Towster, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago. New York. 
Oxford University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948, 
35/-- 


The constitutional structure of the Soviet Union and the conceptions 
and realities of the power elements which form its basis offer a most 
fascinating field for the student of politics, and have attracted ever since 
1917 a host of commentators and interpreters of every degree of distinc- 
tion and range of attitude. Amid the heat of the ideological fray few of 
these, however distinguished, have managed to keep their heads, and a fair 
number have passed violently from one interpretation to another much 
less on account of changes in the Soviet Union — though these have 
been great and manifold — than because the writers themselves have 
undergone a change of mind or, even more often, a violent process of 
conversion. There should be, accordingly, a very warm welcome for a 
writer who does, on the whole, keep a cool head and gives his readers, 
wherever possible, chapter and verse for what he says about the char- 
acter and development of each significant institution of the Soviet 
system of government. 

Finished early in 1948 and not carrying the record, in most matters, 
beyond 1946, Professor Towster’s study is inevitably weighted heavily 
on the side of pre-war developments; for the post-war reconstruction of 
the Soviet polity was too incomplete for clear exposition when he was 
writing. Nevertheless, the later events fit on quite naturally as a supple- 
ment to his account, the great value of which lies in its historical ap- 
proach. Professor Towster was clearly well aware of the danger of 
attempting to study the Soviet constitutional structure as something 
static: he presents it as showing a hot pace of continuous change from 
first to last, and brings this point out again and again in his accounts of 
the development of each particular institution and of the relation of one 
institution to another. The weakness of his book is that, in trying to 
keep close to his subject — political power — he says too little about the 
institutions which embody the economic power underlying this political 
power: too little, for example, about the Trade Unions and about the 
structure of economic control in the various industries, and also too little 
about the Soviet budgeting system, the distribution of incomes and 
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property, and the financial aspects of Soviet economic planning. It 
would, no doubt, have taken him much too far afield to deal with these 
aspects in detail; but the fact remains that least of all in such a country as 
the Soviet Union can the political be isolated from the economic 
factors, either in theory or in the actual working of the essential institu- 
tions. I am not suggesting that Professor Towster is unaware of this 
interdependence: he is not. But he does, in his very careful examination 
of the constitutional and political structure of the Soviet State, allow 
himself at times to ignore, or at least to fail to draw attention to, the fact 
that the organs of economic administration are, in effect, fully as much 
part of the structure of Soviet government as the political organs with 
which they are interwoven at many points. 

This, however, affects the value of Professor Towster’s book mainly 
when he is summing up and very little when he is surveying the leading 
institutions one by one. In this survey, which fills most of his book, he 
has had an exceedingly arduous and complex task, both because he has 
set out to record the changes in each institution — which nearly always 


involve changes in its relation to the rest of the structure and in other - 


complementary institutions — but also because at so many points it is 
very difficult indeed to talk about one institution without assuming an 
understanding of others still to be described. Through this jungle he has 
found his way with great skill and with remarkably little obscurity or 
repetition. He has what is most needed for the task — a clear head; and 
he adds to this infinite patience in extracting the juice of ideas and 
policies from the immense mass of reports through which he has had to 
search. For those who cannot read Russian he has provided an invalu- 
able summary, and one that carries with it the clear signs of its objectiv- 
ity and devotion to the truth. 

What emerges most clearly of all from this study is that, in all matters 
of vital policy, the real political power in the Soviet Union resides much 
more in the Communist Party than in any other institution. The Supreme 
Soviet (formerly the Congress of Soviets) may be according to the Con- 
stitution the supreme legislative body and supreme over both the 
executive and the judicature; but in practice this body and all the others 
that the Constitution makes subordinate to it are, in the last resort, 
instruments through which the Communist Party wields the supreme 
power. No doubt, the same leading personalities appear at the head of 
both Party and Soviet hierarchies; but it is the Party that determines 
what offices they are to hold in each and assigns to them their particular 
spheres of service according to its estimate of what is most needful at any 
particular time. This remains broadly true irrespective of the degree in 
which the Communist Party itself is oligarchically or democratically 
controlled: even if Stalin is to be regarded as a sort of ‘dictator’, it is as 
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the leader of the Party that he wields his extraordinary power, rather 
than by virtue of office in the Soviet hierarchy. This remained true even 
when, in wartime, his office as Generalissimo received the highest 
publicity: even when the strongest appeal was being made to national 
tradition and the armed forces enjoyed the greatest prestige, Stalin’s 
power was as Party rather than as army leader. 

The system of Soviets at all levels from village and city to the Supreme 
Soviet of the whole Union has, in practice, a dual function. In the first 
place, it serves the purpose of enlisting a very great number of persons, 
including both Party members and Comsomols and ‘non-party’ people, 
in the actual work of government, and of checking the development of 
bureaucracy by mingling together the full-time administrators and those 
whose main jobs lie in other fields. It is also, through the participation of 
‘non-party’ elements, a great instrument for the recruitment of new 
members for the Party; and the ban on other political parties helps this 
recruitment by opening to those who become party members opportuni- 
ties for activity and influence which they cannot enjoy on other terms. 
Secondly, the Soviet structure allows wide scope for diversity in all 
matters which do not, in Communist theory, call for standardization on 
principle; and the range of such matters is very wide, not only between 
the numerous national groups included in the Soviet Union, but also in 
accordance with economic differences between area and area. The suc- 
cess of the Soviet Union in welding together its many distinct national- 
ities in common loyalty to the Revolution has been often praised; and so 
has the large scope given for cultural autonomy within this wider loyalty. 
The combination of these two things would hardly have been possible 
without the dual structure of government. The structure of the supreme 
Sovict with its two chambers, one of which represents the nationalities 
and is weighted heavily in favour of the smaller groups, would be in- 
compatible with the strong central direction of major policies were not 
the Party, which is the final authority, organized on a unitary basis 
throughout the Soviet Union, and not federally. The unity of the 
Party, rather than the federal structure of the Soviets, is the assurance of 
unified policy control over the whole area and makes exceedingly un- 
likely the actual exercise of the right of secession which the Constitution 
formally allows. 

The Supreme Soviet, with its large membership, its short and 
infrequent sessions, and its continual and rapid changes of personnel, 
cannot govern. It cannot legislate in any real sense: much less be the 
executor of its acts. It has become, and is clearly meant to be, mainly a 
registering body and an instrument for publicizing policy decisions that 
have already been taken elsewhere. It has not even, as the former Con- 
gress of Soviets had in its Central Executive Committee (now abolished) 
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an agency of more manageable size capable of really debating and shap- 
ing legislation; for its Presidium, though nominally above the Council of 
Ministers (formerly Commissars) in the constitutional hierarchy, is 
overshadowed by the Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
its bureaux — especially by the Politbureau, which is the most influential. 
The C.E.C. of the Congress of Soviets was never the exclusive source of 
legislation: indeed, right from 1917 there were always many different 
ways in which the laws of the Soviet Union could be validly made. The 
C.E.C. was, however, the principal legislative — as well as an important 
executive — body, and could and did effectively debate laws and decrees 
before their adoption. Nowadays, the laws which are placed for 
approval before the Supreme Soviet have both taken shape and come 
into force long before that body receives them; and legislation comes in 
practice mainly from the Council of Ministers acting in close consulta- 
tion with the Central Committee of the Party or with one of its bureaux 
or its secretariat. 

This means that central legislation, including decrees and ordinances 
as well as what are strictly laws, has come under much tighter control 
by the group of Party leaders who dominate both the Council of Ministers 
and the central Party machine. Such central control is not inconsistent 
with a good deal of regional and local autonomy, but always within 
limits set by the ‘monolithic’ organization of the Party as the controlling 
force in major matters of policy. In this situation a great deal must 
evidently depend on the degree of internal democracy existing inside the 
Party; and this appears to have diminished markedly in recent years, as 
a result partly of successive purges and partly of the sheer necessities of 
war. The Party has increased enormously in sheer numbers since 1939 
and consists, in face of heavy war losses, largely of post-war recruits: 
it has as its auxiliary a still larger body of Comsomols, all young, and the 
average age of its active local and sectional leaders is very low, at every 
level short of the highest of all. But these very changes have made the 
Party less democratic in its internal conduct. The highest leadership 
has become concentrated in a small group which changes little, whereas 
the lesser leaders are constantly changing and being shifted about: the 
purges have set an intimidating standard of discipline and ideological 
conformity, and the area of free debate about fundamental policy has 
been very much narrowed. There is still within the Party plenty of room 
for criticisms of alleged inefficiences and bureaucratic tendencies, as well 
as for displays of prowess and devotion; but policies no longer emerge as 
the outcome of nation-wide argument between rival groups or leaders — 
they are thrashed out behind closed doors among the topmost leaders 
and then put across the main body of the party as compulsive loyalties 
to the Leninist-Stalinist orthodoxy. 
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Professor Towster rightly points out that we should beware of assum- 
ing that this situation arouses among Party members any widespread 
feeling of frustration or loss of liberty. Liberty to dissent is not a free- 
dom that has ever ranked high in the Russian tradition: nor does it find 
any great place among the desiderata of Marxism. The entire Marxist 
system of thought emphasizes solidarity and uniformity on a class basis, 
for as long as classes continue to exist; and Stalin at any rate was insist- 
ing twenty years ago that the class dictatorship embodied in the proletar- 
ian State could not be allowed to wither away until the Revolution had 
not merely done its internal job of class-liquidation, but had also spread 
to enough other countries to remove the danger of counter-revolution 
from withovt. The freedoms which the Soviet Union exalts in the 
present are class-freedoms, not freedoms to dissent from the ‘class line’ 
as laid down by the dominant class party. No doubt the new Constitu- 
tion of 1936 made mention of a number of personal freedoms in terms 
not unlike those used by Western liberals; but, even then, pride of place 
was given to economic freedoms and, in practice, individual liberties have 
always been treated as subordinate to class considerations and as being 
valid liberties only when they are exercised for, and not against, the 
declared interest of the dominant class. The theorists of Communism, 
following Marx, have always denied the validity of the concept of social 
solidarity of the whole people, as transcending class differences: they 
have always regarded class as the basis of the system of rights; and 
accordingly they have refused to recognize rights to act against the fun- 
damental principles of the proletarian state. The abolition of discrimin- 
ations against non-proletarians in the Constitution of 1936 was based on 
the belief that a sufficient advance had been made towards the one-class 
society to make these discriminations no longer necessary for its defence. 
The successful collectivization of the countryside and the effects of mass- 
training of a new intelligentsia largely recruited from the working class 
had, it was thought, sufficiently broken down the old barriers for the 
Communist Party no longer to need the weapon of discrimination be- 
tween workman and peasant or between workman and intellectual, as a 
means of ensuring its domination in the Soviets and in the other agencies 
of government and of social and economic administration. The purges 
and the war led to a narrower interpretation of the new freedoms than 
had been intended; but in any case they were never meant to override the 
fundamental ‘monolithism’ of Party control.. Nor, probably, did more 
than a handful of people inside the Soviet Union ever expect this, or even 
desire it on any ground of thought-out political principle. 

The great strength of the structure of Soviet government lies in its 
power to offer great opportunities of prestige and service, and very rapid 
advancement, to anyone of energy and ability who is prepared to work 
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under the Party’s direction and inspiration, and to deny all these things 
to anyone who rejects or even questions this condition. This applies not 
only in politics: it holds good in every field of social and economic action 
— even including the tolerated Church. This is possible because the 
system is in a process of very rapid all-round expansion, so that opportun- 
ities are ample, and there is nothing to breed a thwarted class of men and 
women who can find no outlet for their energies and abilities. In such a 
situation, dissidents may appear among the ‘high-ups’; but they can be 
liquidated without much danger of their finding more than a sparse 
following among the rising generation, which is full of hope because 
there are plenty of things for it to do. Of course, the massive education 
of the young in Communist orthodoxy and the numerous and important 
tasks continually handed out to the Comsomols contribute greatly to 
strengthen the hold of the Party over the young; but the key factor is 

_abounding opportunity to act within the established structure and lack 
of opportunity to act outside it or against it. 

It has often been suggested that this very plentifulness of opportunity 
for trained leaders and executants is in process of creating a new ‘class’ of 
managerial and technical workers who will in time wrest power from the 
‘proletariat’ — even from the Communist Party — and become the real 
rulers of the Soviet State. Despite the exaltation of the technicians as the 

accompaniment of industrial development, Professor 'Towster sees little 
sign of this coming about; and he also holds that there is little danger of 
the military leaders becoming the masters of the civil power. The Party 
has been, he thinks, too successful in strengthening its hold both among 
managers and technicians and among army officers for either group to 
become a focus for opposition to the regime; and at the same time both 
groups have come to be of so mixed class origins, and so little constitut- 
ing hereditary castes, that their self-isolation from the mass of the people 
is extremely unlikely to occur. Large differences of income do not 
necessarily involve class-antagonisms when they arise out of function 
rather than out of property; and the growing tendency, Professor 
Towster points out, is to regard the intelligentsia, not as a class set 
apart from the workers, but as including more and more of the workers as 
technical skills spread to a larger proportion in both industry and col- 
lective agriculture. 

No doubt, many of these judgments will be widely questioned. So 
many people in the West are now prepared to look only at the evils of the 
Soviet system and, judging it by Western standards, to believe that it 
must engender the same consequences as similar forms of government 
and coercion would involve among peoples reared in the traditions and 
practices of Western liberal democracy. This is a deep error, into which 
Professor Towster never allows himself to fall. There are many good 
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things in his book that I have found no space even to mention — espec- 
ially his account of the evolution of juristic notions of sovereignty in the 
Soviet Union since the Revolution — and others, such as his discussion 
of the problem of nationalities, for which I have been able to spare barely 
a sentence. Whatever he is writing about, he gives his references and 
does his level best to present a dispassionate view of Soviet facts and 
theories. He is, indeed, so determined to be objective that his attempt to 
draw together conclusions is the least satisfying part of his book. This, 
however, is barely a fault, for the great value of his study lies in two 
things — its mastery of the successive phases of the evolution of Soviet 
institutions and its impressive array of citations telling his readers 
exactly how these institutions have been, and are, regarded by their 
principal creators. 


G. D. H. Coie 


SOVIET INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


A. I. Rotste1n: Problemy promyshlennoi statistiki S.S.S.R. (Problems of 
Industrial Statistics in the U.S.S.R.), Part III. Ogiz. Gospoli- 
tizdat. 1947. 


This book is the last instalment of a work begun in the middle ’thirties 
(Part I appeared in 1936 and Part II in 1938). The author tells us in his 
introduction that it was completed before the last war, but that a 
critical revision undertaken after 1945 showed the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which it was based to be still in force, and that, consequently, 
no special alterations or adaptations to post-war conditions were needed. 
In view of the profound changes wrought in the Soviet economy by the 
late war, which the author fully recognizes, this claim immediately 
stamps the book as a work whose main emphasis lies on theoretical, 
conceptual analysis, rather than on applied statistics as practised in the 
Soviet Union. Nothing could have been more calculated to invite 
increased vigilance and even arouse suspicion in Soviet learned circles 
at the time of its publication. The years 1947 and 1948 saw a frontal 
attack on the abstract, ‘scholastic’ — mathematical approach in statistics 
whose main targets were some of the most prominent members of the 
Institute of Economics (Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.)."| The 
head of the Statistical Department, Academician Nemchinov, was 


1 This was in line with the general offensive against the apologists of the bourgeois- 
reformist trend (Varga, Trakhtenberg, Eventov, Vishnev), vulgar idealist geographers 
(Berg, Baransky and Saushkin), and the formalist statisticians (Nemchinov, Maslov, 
Lurye, etc.) some of whom were still in bad odour for the part they had played in the 
Lysenko controversy. 
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attacked for ‘bourgeois methodology and gross anti-Marxist errors’. A 
book written by a prominent member of the Institute* was withheld from 
publication owing to its subservience to bourgeois formalism. Finally, 
the latest spate of statistical textbooks* was subjected to criticism of 
varying severity for insufficient attention to the teachings of Lenin, anti- 
Marxist tendencies, idealism and vulgarity. In these constantly recur- 
ring diatribes three main targets of criticism are discernible: 


(1) The narrow empiricist tendency, which confines itself to compil- 
ation and description without venturing forth into the troubled 
seas of economic theory. This tendency is evident in the mass of 

- publications describing purely technological achievements and 
their effects on output in particular factories. 

(2) The formalist tendency. Aloofness from the practical require- 
ments of Soviet statistics. Obsession with mathematical puzzles 
instead of concentration on measures for plan-fulfilment or the 
discovery of hidden reserves of productive power. 

(3) The positivist-idealist school, which constructs ‘pseudo-concepts’ 
designed for mathematical tractability and irrelevant to the realities 
of Soviet life. Nemchinov, in particular, shocked his colleagues by 
advocating the study of econometrics—an ‘arch-bourgeois 
discipline’. 

The first two points concern a wrong attitude to the aims and purposes 
of statistical research in a socialist society, while the third exposes a 
defective understanding or even wilful distortion of Marxist-Leninist 
teaching. It would seem to be least dangerous to err on the side of 
empiricism, and the immense volume of work indictable under count 1 
testifies to that. The second tendency is the preserve of mathematical 
statisticians; it is wrong mainly in emphasis, putting Gauss and Laplace 
before Marx and Engels. As such it is irrelevant and harmful, but not 
as vicious as the third tendency which, after all, constitutes deviationism 
pur sang. It must be a considerable feat of ideological navigation to steer 
a clear course between the Scylla of fruitless empiricism and the 
Charybdis of dangerous theorizing, and Mr. Rotstein is to be com- 


mended for his courage in choosing the more dangerous course. Already - 


7A. £. = Metoda ekonomicheskikh raschetov (The methods of economic 

g. YASTREMSKY and Boyarsky: Ocherki promyshlennoi statistiki (An Outline of 
Statistics), 1938. 

The first edition of the Slovar-spravochnik po sotsialno-ek icheskoi_ statistike 
(Handbook of Social-Economic Statistics), a collective work written by members of 
the Central Statistical Administration, which appeared in 1944, and whose second 
edition (Gosplanizdat, Moscow, 1948) was reviewed in Soviet ‘tudies, vol. I, No. 2, 
154. 

A. I. Ezuov: Kurs promyshlennoi statistiki (A Course in Industrial Statistics), 
Gospolitizdat, 1946. 
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the first two volumes of his work had earned him criticism for his ‘mis- 
understanding of Marxist teaching’ concerning the composition of the 
social product.‘ In the latest volume he makes several attempts to justify 
his former interpretations, while recognizing some of the errors com- 
mitted by him in the early ’thirties. 

Part III consists of two chapters, the first of which is devoted to the 
study of a Productivity of Labour index, while the second discusses the 
construction of an index of Production Costs. In the very short preface 
these are described as ‘qualitative indices’ forming part of a more com- 
prehensive system of Soviet economic indices (like Effectiveness of ~ 
Stakhanovite Labour, Use of Capacity, Loss of Labour Time, etc.), 
some of which were considered in the two preceding Parts. ‘Qualitative 
indices’ are distinguished from ‘volume indices’, although no attempt 
is made to define these two categories as closely as might be desired. 

The first chapter starts by setting out the main objects of the index 
of Labour Productivity. Ideally, it should be an ‘all-in’ criterion of 
social progress, but as such it would have to measure total production 
per head of population, which is subject to the double influences of 
productivity per man-hour (PMH) and the relative weight of workers in 
the population as a whole. It is argued that even when the Soviet Union 
overtook the foremost capitalist countries in PMH, she would still lag 
behind in productivity per head of population, precisely because of her 
spectacular social progress. The continuous growth in population (rising 
birthrates and falling deathrates) coupled with the increasing share of 
non-material production (consumer services, health, education, etc.) 
whose dispensers, in accordance with Marxian terminology, are not 
included under ‘workers’ would steadily diminish the relative weight of 
workers in the population as a whole, and thereby exert a retarding 
influence on the index of productivity per head of population. Since no 
means had as yet been developed to eliminate these paradoxical effects, 
it was better to rely on PMH itself as a criterion of social progress. 
Furthermore, PMH was by far the more important of the two factors 
determining the volume of production with a given population, and was 
assuming ever increasing significance in that réle, a process which the 
author traces through the pre-war five-year plans. 

Having thus decided on the phenomenon to be measured, the author 
goes on to discuss the difficulties in the construction of an index. If the 
dynamic changes of PMH through time are to be investigated, we must 
compare the current state of the index with the same index as it stood in 
the base period. If, however, the fulfilment performance in PMH is to be 
measured, the current index has to be compared with the index as fore- 


* V. Sopot: ‘Questions concerning the definition of the social product and its consti- 
tuent parts in a socialist society’, Planovoye Khozyiastvo, 1948, No. 3. 
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seen in the plan. Both these ‘perspectives’ of PMH are ratios of two 
static indices, identical in meaning, but differing, as it were, in their 
co-ordinates. Each static PMH in turn is a ratio of two magnitudes: 
Production, and the labour-time expended on it. The complete index 
in either ‘perspective’ is, therefore, a cross-ratio involving four magni- 
tudes. 

It may be imagined that the pitfalls in the construction of such an 
index are innumerable. They are treated at great length and with 
admirable thoroughness. Broadly speaking, they reduce to three 
categories which are (roughly in order of ideological importance): 


1. Those connected with the mutual correspondence of the four 
magnitudes involved in the same index figure. 

2. Those connected with the correct weighting of the heterogeneous 
elements composing ‘production’ and ‘labour time’. 

3. Those connected with the stages in the stream of production at 
which ‘output’ for the purpose of PMH measurement emerges. 


The first category of pitfalls is familiar to the Western reader. He 
knows, for instance, that the quantity of labour and the production 
associated with it must have exactly the same coverage (e.g. including or 
excluding indirect labour,’ etc.), he knows that the two states of the index 
to be compared must have exactly the same time-horizon, and that 
labour expended on production must be correctly apportioned between 
different units of production whose separate PMH is to be measured. 
These principles are as obvious in theory as they are difficult to apply 
in practice. Nothing new is offered in this field, except a suggestion 
that separate series of the index should be constructed for various time 
horizons (productivity per man-year, per man-week, per man-day, per 
man-hour) in order to reveal by their discrepancies the hidden reserves 
of productive power in the economy (e.g. absenteeism, unproductively 
spent labour-time, etc.). It is further suggested that production units 
should be grouped according to their performance in plan-fulfilment, 
and a separate series of the PMH index constructed for each group. 
This would show up the success of the most progressive units in relation 
to other groups, and thus act as a spur throughout industry. It seems 
that these two recommendations, which are not in line with the purely 
theoretical tone of the rest of the book, are no more than a sop to 
Cerberus designed to avoid indictment under count 2. 

The second category of pitfalls, those inherent in the heterogeneity 
of the variables, are of a much more fundamental character. The author 
recognizes the hopelessness of any attempt to make different grades or 


5 The labour of personnel not directly engaged in production, e.g. supervisory 
organs, cleaners, stokers, watchmen, etc. 
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skills of labour commensurable. As long as the Soviet economy remains 
in its present socialist phase, where payment is according to work done, 
and not according to need (as it will be in the final, communist phase), 
this problem is basically insoluble. It will at best admit of the makeshift 
solution of weighting by the wage-rates current for different categories 
of labour, although these will inevitably reflect social or economic policy 
rather than relative contributions to the social product. It seems 
symptomatic of a certain furor technicus in synthesizing that the author 
will not even consider the possibility of constructing supplementary _ 
indices (such as the general level of skill in a given factory, or at least 
the degree of dilution of its labour force), but insists on making a single 
index responsible for all the factors influencing labour productivity. 

The other aspect of the commensurability problem, that of measuring 
the volume of production, is treated at much greater length. The 
author reviews several methods of weighting in use in Soviet industrial 
statistics: 

(a) The physical-unit method. 

(6) The conventional-unit method. * 

(c) The price-weighting method. 

(d) The labour-weighting method. 


The first one may be appropriate for factories producing homogeneous 
output, but even then the difficulties of taking into account half- 
finished products, or goods in process would still remain. The second 
method is rejected in all its forms, while the third is shown to be 
unreliable and distorting in its effects. It was used in the computation 
of the control figures, and in various Soviet indices of plan-fulfilment 
(mostly weighted at the ‘standard prices’ of 1926/7). It is, incidentally, 
the method used in the productivity statistics of most Western coun- 
tries. Rotstein regards it as unsatisfactory on many grounds. The most 
convincing of them are precisely those discussed by some Western 
critics of Soviet output statistics.’ In particular, the total value of pro- 
duction (i.e. production weighted in constant prices) is affected by 
changes in the structure of industrial output which are not related to 
productivity of labour: some industries will show a greater value- 
productivity (in terms of current prices) per man-hour than others. 
They have — in Western terminology — a higher ‘degree of fabrication’, 
or — in Marxist terminology — a higher ‘organic composition of capital’ 
(ratio of constant to variable capital*). If the output of these industries 

® Physical weight, volume, voltage, piece-rate or time-norm weighting. 

7 A. GERSCHENKRON: “The Soviet Indices of Industrial Production’, The American 
Review of Economic Statistics, Nov. 1947. 

® Constant capital = Labour-value of raw materials and depreciation on fixed 


capital embodied in the product. 
Variable capital = Current labour embodied in the product. 
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grows faster (or slower) than the average, the price-weighted PMH 
index for-the economy as a whole will show an upward (or downward) 
bias unconnected with PMH proper. This objection to the value-PMH 
index is by now well known both in the Soviet Union and in Western 
countries. But it is significant that Rotstein does not analyse it, and 
refuses to recognize it for what it is: a simple point of algebra. An un- 
ashamed Western ‘positivist-idealist’ would probably say that averaging 
the output-values of different industries and subsequently dividing them 
by their values at base is a mathematical operation in which an irrelevant 
correlation between two variables is bound to arise: the relative im- 
portance of a product (i.e. the share of total labour-time devoted to its 
production) and its price. This irrelevant correlation can be eliminated 
in various ways, one of which is that advocated by Rotstein, i.e. weight- 
ing heterogeneous outputs not by their prices, but by the average labour- 
time embodied in them in the base year. This is the ‘labour-weighted 
index’ which Rotstein advocates. It is clear that with such a method of 
weighting the relative importance of each product (its labour-time share) 
is algebraically related to the weights used, in a way which eliminates 
any undesired correlation between them.® It is difficult to say whether 
Rotstein was seriously tempted to give his diagnosis of the price- 
weighted PMH index in these general, ‘formalistic’ terms. Character- 
istically, the suggested cure in the shape of the labour-weighted index is 
advocated on Marxist conceptual grounds. The index is put before us 
as the only correct one because it expresses output in the only appro- 
priate units (in accordance with Marxian teaching), not because its 
behaviour is unobjectionable. The mathematical point is only introduced 
subsequently like a deus ex machina, yet another proof of the fundamental 
truth of the Marxist labour theory of value, if it were still needed. Given 
that we insist on compressing everything affecting labour productivity 
into a single ‘all-in’ index, many of the advantages claimed for the 
labour-weighting method seem quite convincing. In particular, it can 
be shown that such an index can be computed for the economy en bloc 
as a simple average of the individual indices of all production units, even 
if the latter are constructed on widely different principles in accordance 
with the individual peculiarities of production processes. This method 
was suggested by S. G. Strumilin, and is now used in the computation 
of the Ts.S.U.'° figures for all-Union productivity. 

In discussing the third type of problem, the stages in production at 
which goods in process emerge as ‘outputs’, Rotstein is treading on very 

* On this definition the PMH of each industry in the base year is, of course, equal 
to unity, and so is the PMH of the economy as a whole. It is only the dynamic changes 
of PMH from year to year which can be significantly measured in this way 


10'T's.S.U. = Tsentralnoye statisticheskoye upravleniye gosplana S.S.S. R. (Central 
Statistical Administration of the State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R.). 
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dangerous ground. He compares two methods of computing total out- 
put: firstly, the ‘analytic’ or ‘factory’ method, in which the outputs of all 
enterprises are aggregated, regardless of whether or not they are 
reabsorbed in production in the period under review. The result of this 
method is known as gross production turnover. Secondly, the ‘synthetic’ 
method, in which only ‘finished outputs’ are aggregated, i.e. only goods 
as they leave the stream of production altogether. In this way all double 
counting is avoided and the result is known simply as gross output. 
Which of these two magnitudes is relevant to PMH? From an orthodox 
Marxist point of view the first would seem to be preferable: One of the 
‘categories inherited from capitalism’ which will persist throughout the 
Socialist phase is the commodity character of production. Consequently 
the social product must be the aggregate of all commodities (i.e. products 
actually or potentially changing hands for money). It follows that all out- 
put passing from one enterprise to another is ipso facto a part of the 
social product. 

In Part I of his work Rotstein had tried to free this conception of the 
social product from its obvious dependence on the vertical integration 
of the economy, by interpreting Marx’s c in the famous equation: 


social product =c+v-+m 


as the initial stock of constant capital instead of its flow (turnover) 
during the period under review. This created the strange concept of 
‘resultative gross output’, in which elements of stock and flow were mixed 
up together. It was pointed out by Rotstein’s critics that this concept, 
while free from dependence on the degree of vertical integration, was 
open to a new and more serious objection: the resultative gross output 
of a year for instance would be considerably less than the sum of the 
resultative gross outputs of the twelve months composing it. ‘Resulta- 
tive gross output’ was thus dependent on the choice of the exact period 
to be covered, a far less relevant criterion of social productivity than the 
degree of vertical integration in the economy. In Part III of his work 
Rotstein is apparently careful to let sleeping dogs lie, and does not 
mention ‘resultative gross output’ at all. He does, however, compare the 
merits of the analytic and the synthetic methods of computing labour 
productivity (the latter involving gross output, though not resultative 
gross output), and comes to the conclusion that in spite of the orthodox 
Marxist conception of the social product, the synthetic method is pre- 
ferable for most purposes. In particular, the growth in labour pro- 
ductivity attributable to a better mutual adaptation of production units 
to each others’ needs, or to improvements in the vertical structure of 
industry (the so-called external economies), would be lost sight of in the 


11 See footnote 4. 
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analytic method, and can only be brought out fully by the synthetic 
method. Even within each single enterprise the essential gains of the 
Stakhanovite movement (i.e. saving circulating capital) would not be- 
come evident if production was computed by aggregating the outputs 
of all workshops or brigades. Whenever external economies are an 
important factor in productivity gains — and economic progress is 
likely to take increasingly the form of improvements in combination and 
mutual adaptation of different branches of the economy — the synthetic 
method is the one to be preferred. In support of this contention Rotstein 
cites the Marxian thesis that any change in production methods which 
shortens the labour time necessary for the production of a given output 
‘(and hence also external economies) should be regarded as a gain in 
labour productivity. 


The second chapter of Rotstein’s book deals with a proposed index of 
production costs. The costs associated with a given output are sharply 
distinguished from the labour time expended on it. Although both are 
expressed in the same units (man-hours), the latter is the contribution 
of the particular sector under review (industry, factory or workshop), 
while the former is defined as the contribution of all sectors of the 
economy to the extent that they are reimbursed by the sector under con- 
sideration. From the point of view of the economy en bloc the cost of 
production index then reveals itself as the simple reciprocal of the pro- 
ductivity of labour index. This is something in the nature of a rabbit 
out of a hat, but on closer examination it turns out to be a harmless tour 
de force of abstract generalization, unobjectionable in view of the fact 
that the author does not in any case attach significance to such a com- 
prehensive cost of production index, but restricts his subsequent 
analysis largely to the factory level. 

The question of the cost structure is then dealt with at length, and 
methods of accounting for changes in the proportions of inputs are sug- 
gested. Broadly speaking, the author places chief reliance on parallel 
series of ‘itemized’ indices (expenditure on various items in the cost 
structure). These can be totalled up for any given factory in order to 
give its total cost index. Alternatively, they can be aggregated for 
various groups of factories or a whole industry. They can be split up 
(factorized) into a technological and an economic series, the first show- 
ing the effects of changes in physical input-norms, and the second those 
of changes in input prices. The former are intended to yield the ‘tech- 
nological production coefficients’ on which future production plans can 
be based. 

This length-wise and cross-wise dissection of the index is of con- 
siderable theoretical interest, but the Western reader will miss the 
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subtler points of cost analysis, such as the partitioning of cost dispersion 
in an industry, or various sampling techniques, which are certain to be 
in use for the estimation of input-norms. 

The work was severely criticized by the President of the Institute of 
Economics (Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.), K. Ostrovityanov, 
at a special session convened to discuss certain forms of deviationism in 
March-May 1948.'* Ostrovityanov condemned its ‘low theoretical level’ 
and its ‘remoteness from the political economy of socialism’. It is 
difficult to believe that these criticisms are directed against the substance 
of the book. Particularly the first target of attack, the work’s ‘low © 
theoretical level’, would have all the appearance of a mere cliché in the 
terminological armoury of disapproving censorship, were it not for the 
fact that it was diligently echoed in the columns of Voprosy Ekonomiki, 
which, in addition, deplores the book’s empiricist (sic) tendency. 

Evidently, the author has failed to cater for certain needs of the 
general practitioner of Soviet statistics, and is taken to task in these 
severe terms for a number of sins of omission, which Western critics,even 
when acting as the doyens of their profession, would not take so seriously. 
They would regard the book as a scholarly and informative work as it 
stood, and would not unduly labour the point that they thought it ought 
to have been written about something else. Still less would they allow 
this view to detract from their appreciation of the book’s content such 
as it was. This attitude might, of course, be regarded as a-social and 
symptomatic of an ivory tower mentality, but most of us, I imagine, 
would have great difficulty in weaning ourselves from it. It is, of course, 
just the completeness of success in this process of self-emancipation 
which belongs to the most controversial achievements of Soviet scholars 
or scientists. 

For the Western reader, Rotstein’s book remains an interesting and 
competent account of some of the most important conceptual problems 
with which Soviet statistics is faced. It is, above all, a good illustration 
of the high level of theoretical insight attainable by Soviet statisticians 
in spite of what appears to be a self-imposed restraint in applying 
modern techniques of conceptual analysis. 

FRANCIS SETON 


2 See Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1948, No. 5, Reports and Discussions: Session of the 
Institute of Economics (Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.), March-May 1948. 
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SOVIET SOCIOLOGISTS ON THEI® SOCIETY 


O Sovetskom Sotsialisticheskom Obshchestve (On Soviet Socialist Society). 
A Collection of Articles, edited by F. Konstantinov, M. Kammari and 
G. Glezerman; Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Institute of 
Philosophy. Moscow, Ogiz. 1948; 550 pp. tor. 


All the items in this varied collection of articles’ deal with a certain set of 
problems studied against the background of Soviet society. Among the 
problems mentioned by the editors in their Preface are the regularities 
(zakonomernosti) of the development of productive forces and production 
relations, the part played by the state in economic developments, the mutual 
relations between the economic basis and the superstructures, the réle of 
social consciousness, etc. This programme obviously covers the basic 
problems of Soviet sociology. In so far as the institutional aspects are 
concerned, however, the articles do not deal with these problems very 
successfully, and, as the editors themselves have pointed out, they are only 
‘a first attempt at generalization’. Some of the articles, however, convey 
interesting pieces of information, and two of them are notable for their basic 
argument. 

P. F. Yudin’s contribution on The Full Correspondence of Productive Forces 
and Production Relations in the U.S.S.R., a Main Source of the Development of 
Soviet Society is followed by K. V. Ostrovityanov on The Role of the Soviet 
State in the Socialist Transformation of the Economy of the U.S.S.R. G. E. 
Glezerman’s paper on The Liquidation of the Exploiting Classes in the U.S.S.R. 
contains a summary of statistical and historical material collected from various 
publications; it also contains an interesting estimate of the rate of annual 
investment, including the increase of reserves, which he reckons as 27 per 
cent of the national income for both 1932 and 1950. This article also contains 
an attack (p. 105) against an article published in The Economist in 1930 which 
had, not unsympathetically, described the reconstruction of Soviet agriculture 
as a ‘tractor revolution’; as against this appreciation of the purely technical 
developments, Glezerman emphasizes the fundamental and revolutionary 
character of the social changes, as expressed in the History of the C.P.S.U. 
(Engl. ed., 1939, p. 305), brought about by the reconstruction of Soviet 
agriculture. 

There are three articles dealing with the constitutional aspects of the 
U.S.S.R.: E. A. Dunayeva, The Solution of the Problem of the Collaboration 
of Nations in the U.S.S.R.; G. F. Aleksandrov, The Soviet Socialist Demo- 
cracy; M. B. Mitin, Soviet and Bourgeois Democracy. All of these are mainly 
- propagandist (in the ordinary rather than in the Soviet sense of the word). 
Mitin (pp. 229-30) stresses in particular the unanimous vote in Soviet elec- 
tions. V. F. Berestnyev’s paper on The Party of Lenin and Stalin, the Leading 
and Directing Force in the Development is somewhat disappointing in that it 
fails to give an accurate description of the working of the organizing factor 


1 A number of the contributions have been published — some in abridged form — in 
various Soviet periodicals. 
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in Soviet society; such a description would have been all the more welcome 
since Ostrovityanov does not touch on this point either. We are in fact left 
with general observations, most of them well-known quotations from 
Stalin’s works. (I shall deal with the question of criticism and self-criticism 
at the end of this review.) In M. D. Kammari’s article Socialism and Per- 
sonality (57 pp.) we find some data on the part played by women in Soviet 
life: there are 350,000 women agronomists, heads of field brigades and 
stock farms, 250,000 tractor drivers and combine operators and 37,000 
research workers; (in 1947 37 per cent of the country’s research workers were 
women). Another interesting piece of information is the statement (p. 350) 
that early in 1940, one-third of the workers in industry, a quarter of those in 
the building trade and two-fifths of those in transport were stakhanovites; at 
the end of the war the percentage amounted to 42 in the oil industry, and 44 
per cent in the boot and shoe industries. Kammari gives a contemporary 
example of a Moscow factory with even g2 per cent of stakhanovites. The 
definition of a stakhanovite must obviously have become fairly broad, though 
it has probably not sunk to the level of the ‘shock-workers’ (udarniki) of the 
first Five Year Plan, whose proportion amounted to between 40 and 70 per 
cent; but then the term ‘udarnik’ was applied to any person who made a 
serious attempt to fulfil his plan and who claimed the privileges which were 
granted to such people. The fulfilment of plans in Soviet industries today - 
usually varies between 98 and 110 per cent,* and there must be some workers 
who fail to fulfil their plans; this implies that there are two distinct levels of 
productivity in Soviet industry: on the one hand there is the productivity of 
the stakhanovites, which is characterized by progressive piece-rates* resulting 
in over-average incomes; on the other hand we have the, productivity of a 
narrow majority of the workers, roughly characterized by the plan-figures. 
There is nothing astonishing in such a state of affairs in a country passing 
through a process of rapid industrialization, which is recruiting its working- 
class from the countryside. Concerning the aspect of this subject most 
frequently discussed in the West, Kammari writes: 


In socialist conditions, personality is formed, developed and acts in an 
atmosphere of moral-political unity, under the determining influence of the 
socialist mode of production and of the whole Soviet system of social and 
state structure. It is increasingly permeated by the great ideas of com- 
munism, of communist morals, of Soviet patriotism, friendship between 
the nations and of socialist humanism. 

The socialist personality does not stand in hostile opposition towards the 
community, towards society, the people; on the contrary, it finds an 
inexhaustible source of creative energy, of enthusiasm and inspiration in 


ne 1949 between 100 and 108 per cent for the main industries, Pravda, January 
1dth, 1950. 

5 i.e. payment of production in excess of plan at a higher rate, which increases as the 
plan is over-fulfilled. For example, the progressive piece-rates schemes introduced in 
the diverse branches of the food industry (cf. G. G. Gilels, Osnovi Organisatsii Pish- 
chevovo Proizvodstva, Moscow 1948, pp. 270 ff. provide for an increase of the piece- 
rates for the first 10 per cent of over-plan output by 25 to 100 per cent, and for the 
output more than 10 per cent in excess of the plan by 50 to 200 per cent. 
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the community; in collective work and in the struggle for a new and 
brighter world, for communism, it finds its happiness. 

In a society based upon private property... there is no single ‘social 
interest’; every class has its class interests. The Labour party and the 
Fabians support a theory of ‘socialism’ based upon individualism: this 
is a reactionary Utopia, or a prolongation of the principles of bourgeois 
individualism and bourgeois competition under the flag of ‘socialism. 
‘Socialism’ based upon individualism, preserving the rule of the capitalists 
and their rights to property and income, actually means the rule of the 
private interests of the bourgeoisie over the general interests of the 
people. ... 

In the truly socialist society as established in the U.S.S.R. the social 
interest, i.e. the interest of the community, of society, of the people, that is, 
the general interests of the people, to which private interests should be 
subordinated, is the leading, determining and motive force. This is so 
because the welfare and progress of society is the basis for the development 
and welfare of the individual. 


F. V. Konstantinov’s paper deals with The Role of Socialist Consciousness in 
the Development of Soviet Society, and is one of the more substantial contribu- 
tions to the volume. He states that the social laws to which historical activity 
is subject, change with the changes in the mode of material production. As 
Marx explained in his Preface to the Critique of Political Economy, the most 
general laws take on a different form in each social system, corresponding 
to the prevailing mode of production. In every social system, including 
socialism, social consciousness is an expression of the material life of society, 
of the life of the social classes. But in all the societies of the past, people were 
governed by elemental (stikhinye) forces and laws; first they were ruled by 
these laws of nature, and when they had learnt to master them, they were 
ruled by those of society; only during short revolutionary periods were the 
elemental laws replaced by the conscious activity of the masses shaping their 
own history. Only with the triumph of socialism did the conscious everyday 
activities of millions of working people become the decisive factor in social 
development. Onthe other hand, while the early bourgeois theorists demanded 
the rule of reason, the decaying bourgeoisie of today which finds itself incapable 
of solving the problems of social contradictions, takes refuge in mysticism, in 
intuition, in the ‘subconscious’, and leads a desperate struggle against 
‘dangerous thought’. 

The part played by ideas (especially social theories) in social developments 
changes according to the character of the social system concerned; the driving 
force of ideas, their capacity to reflect the needs of the further development 


* Traditional Marxist criticism of pre-socialist revolutions has always questioned the 
conscious character of mass-action even during revolutionary periods. Konstantinov, 
however, takes this consciousness for granted, perhaps because he wishes to lay greater 
emphasis on the positive elements in primitive revolutions (see my report above, pp. 4ff) 
or perhaps because even in the ideas inspiring socialist revolutions Utopian elements 
are found (see below, pp. 65-7). To deny the conscious character of a revolution merely. 
because not all of its ideas were put into practice would, by implication, disparage the 
ideas which inspired the Bolshevik revolution. 
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in the material life of society, and the extent to which they are accepted by 
the masses also determine their importance (pp. 366-7). The réle of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory itself has changed with the transition from capitalism 
to socialism: within capitalist society it was the ideology of an exploited and 
oppressed class, opposed to the ruling ideology of the bourgeoisie, and it was 
important mainly as a force undermining the existing system and organizing 
the class fighting for socialism;* but in a socialist society, which is subject 
to entirely different laws of development, Marxism-Leninism is the founda- 
tion for all the activities of State and Party in the economic, political, cultural 
and ideological fields (pp. 368-70). As distinct from all the preceding social 
systems, socialist society is the outcome of conscious mass-activities: all 
earlier social systems had grown in the womb of their predecessors, and 
bourgeois revolutions were needed only in order to adapt the political super- 
structure to mature capitalist economics; but, in contradiction to reformist 
theories, socialism actually represents something fundamentally new; far 
from accomplishing the socialist revolution of society, the conquest of 
political power by the working class is only the beginning of the revolution 
(pp. 371-2). In contrast to capitalism, whose economies were developed by 
elemental forces, the construction of socialism demands the greatest effort, 
initiative and devotion on the part of the masses, and it can only be achieved 
through the authoritative and experienced leadership of the Communist 
Party, the disciplined unity of its ranks, its close connection with the masses 
and its knowledge of the laws of building communism (p. 374). Basing their 
arguments on an analysis of the tendencies of capitalism, Marx and Engels 
formed certain general concepts regarding the main phases in the develop- 
ment of the new society; but Lenin and Stalin were able to form the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of the building of communism and to discover the laws and 
motive forces of the new social system only because they could generalize 
from the experience of socialist reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. (p. 375). 
The very existence of socialism depended on the Bolshevik Party’s correct 
decisions on the fundamental political issues; as Zhdanov rightly stated, the 
policies of the Party are the foundations of the life of Soviet society. A correct 
solution of the problems confronting the Party at all important stages would 
have been impossible had not the Party been guided by a knowledge of the 
laws of economics, of class-struggle, and of the building of a socialist society 
(p. 376). The Leninist-Stalinist theory of socialist industrialization was based 
on the Marxist theory that productive forces played an ultimately decisive 
part in determining the mode of production, and the development of the 


5 Such a definition of the functions of Marxism within a capitalist system, which 
attributes Marxism as : scientific policy only to a socialist system, would have sounded 
very strange to Engels, who published the last chapters of his Anti-Duehring as a special 
pamphlet: Socialism, from Utopia to Science. This change in emphasis may be due to a 
desire of Soviet Marxists to assert themselves, and to praise their leaders, or perhaps to 
a feeling that they would weaken their criticism of the Utopian elements in pre-Soviet 
Marxism if they described it as having given scientific orientation to the class-struggle. 
(This would mean that they had accepted Mannheim’s definition of a Utopia as a 
system of concepts opposing the existing structure.) The Marxist claim to give a scien- 
tific explanation of politics thus appears to be shifted from the classical concept of ‘laws 
of nature governing social life’, i.e. standing behind the individual agents, whatever 
their intentions, to the part played by consciousness in a socialist state. 
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society. In Soviet society the whole process of development was one of 
overcoming spontaneity (to which decisive importance was attributed by the 
followers of Bukharin) and of aiming at a conscious and planned direction 
of social developments (p. 379). “The bourgeois, fatalist sociologists assert 
that it is impossible to accelerate historical developments. This is not true. 
It is impossible to turn back the wheels of history, but it is possible to acceler- 
ate historical developments’ (p. 381). This depends mainly on the conscious- 
ness of the masses and on their guidance by the Communist Party. The 
decision of the Soviet people to accomplish the post-war five-year-plan in 
four years is a factor accelerating social developments. Since Konstantinov 
wrote, the campaign to complete the national post-war plan in four years has 
been dropped. 

Utopian socialism was caught in a vicious circle: socialism could not be 
achieved without raising the cultural level of the masses, but the level of the 
masses could not be raised within capitalist society. Marx answered the 
dilemma by stating, in the German Ideology * that the changes in the character 
of people needed in order to enable them to build communism were to be 
achieved in (political) revolution; the change in the political consciousness of 
the masses precedes the change in their attitude to work, their mores, their 
attitude to religion, etc. (p. 383). As social consciousness is a reflection of 
social life, it is bound to change after the material conditions of social life 
have altered; established forms of social consciousness are transferred from 
generation to generation by tradition, and habits acquired in childhood 
usually survive. During the first stage in the development of Soviet society 
the survivals of capitalism were preserved by the actual survival of pre- 
socialist economic systems which reproduced bourgeois and lower-middle- 
class modes of behaviour, and also because there still existed social classes 
interested in perpetuating those attitudes. This stage has now been passed; 
but outlived opinions and attitudes are still supported and fed by the influence 
of the capitalist environment upon the less stable elements of Soviet society 
who are influenced by bourgeois ideology (p. 384). The survivals of the past 
in the consciousness of people were incomparably more dangerous to Soviet 
society than they were to any earlier social system: eighteenth and nineteenth 
century bourgeois society, for example, preserved many survivals of serfdom 
and even of slavery in the cultural and economic fields (especially in the 
colonies); but these survivals formed no threat to bourgeois society which, like 
its predecessors, was based upon the exploitation of the masses; the bourgeoisie 
which during its revolutionary period condemned religion as a feudal sur- 
vival, used it later for its own ends (pp. 385-6). The re-education of millions 
of people is achieved in the process of building socialist society, and the 
growth of socialist consciousness is conditioned by the economic success of 
socialism (pp. 387-8). The incentive to work provided in capitalist countries 
by a fear of unemployment is replaced by social consciousness in a socialist 
society (pp. 388-90). Konstantinov does not mention the fact that even the 
Soviet economy cannot dispense with some means of pressure, which de- 


® Konstantinov could also have quoted the Theses on Feuerbach, which were written 
as early as 1844, where the statement is made in a direct attack against Robert Owen. 
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veloped when unemployment was eliminated. Soviet legal literature em- 
phasizes the need for legal sanctions against the less stable members of society 
which supplement the moral incentives and the prizes offered to the diligent 
and industrious worker. 

Konstantinov’s emphasis on the part played by consciousness in a socialist 
society is qualified by the recognition of certain facts; he realizes that the 
Party’s organizing activities are limited by certain objective conditions: 
whether or not the artel construction of a kolkhoz can be replaced by an 
agricultural commune does not depend on Party policy. Konstantinov also 
realizes that Soviet economic life still contains a number of elemental factors 
not yet subject to socialist organization, such as the tendencies to increase the 
individual kolkhoz-member’s ‘auxiliary economy’ at the expense of co-opera- . 
tive production, disruption of the plans by a lack of discipline in individual 
factories, occasional regulation of the prices on the kolkhoz-market by supply 
and demand because the state has insufficient supplies to regulate prices "by 
its competition, etc. (pp. 414-5); he also points to the need for the Soviet 
economy to accumulate reserves since the country is sucrounded by a hostile 
capitalist world. Obviously, two of the three factors mentioned above are 
more or less transitional: in a few years’ time, the entire Soviet economy will 
be state-controlled; the third factor should decline in importance if an equili- 
brium in international politics is achieved. The reviewer does not wish to 
quarrel with Konstantinov’s statement that, in a socialist society, the depend- 
ence of politico-ideological structures on their material foundations is not 
that described by the classical Marxists;’ this difference, however, is often 
exaggerated both in and outside Russia. It might therefore be useful to 
point out that in classical ‘market-societies’ the element of ‘spontaneity’ 
was smaller and that of conscious leadership greater than is generally 
assumed;* it should also be remembered that the Marxist assertion that 
‘superstructures’ are dependent on material foundations, rests on the thesis 
that certain artistic, religious, etc. forms of expression which outlive the social 
system in which they were produced, are transformed by the conditions of the 
new society in which they are used. Konstantinov notes that the classical 
writers in Russian literature who were not Socialists, play a greater part in 
national education than ever before; but this does not mean that the ideas 
thereby conveyed to Russian youth are those envisaged by the classical 
writers. 

P. E. Vyshinsky’s® article on Soviet Patriotism enumerates those trends in 
present Soviet life which Soviet patriotism should overcome, namely too 
strong an emphasis on the local interests of one’s kolkhoz, town or factory, the 
demand for immediate recognition and remuneration of every achievement 
and subservience to alien traditions and civilizations (pp. 451-3).!° This point 
is further elaborated: 


* See my Spirit of post-war Russia, London, 1947, pp. 144-5, and Marx, his Time and 
s, London, 1950, p. 149. 
§ Cf. E. H. Carr, Nationalism and After, London, 1945, pp. 13ff. 
* Not to be confused with the lawyer and diplomat, A. Ya. Vyshinsky 
10 While a strong emphasis on one’s kolkhoz, town or factory is a necessary concomit- 
ant of the scope granted to local initiative in Sects organization, subservience to alien 
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Some of our ideologically (ideino) unstable people, some from amongst 
our intellectuals, when coming in contact with the rotting bourgeois 
civilization become subservient to its external glamour, thus showing their 
low politico-intellectual and moral level. Blinded by the glamour, the 
superficial splendour of the old bourgeois civilization and becoming sub- 
servient to it, they do not notice its deep contradictions, its decomposition, 
its intellectual emptiness and decay. They look backwards and do not 
notice that our former technical backwardness has passed for ever, that in 
some fields we already have caught up with the capitalist countries, and in 
others we soon shall do so, and even overtake them. 

Some of our specialists, when contacting their foreign colleagues on the 
basis of scientific and literary interests, occasionally forget that they are 
representatives of the Soviet world, of the leading and most progressive 
civilization. They find themselves ‘at one’ with their bourgeois ‘colleagues’ 
and prepared to build one ‘World’ Science conjointly with them. These 
people forget that the centre of leading and progressive world science has 
been transferred to us, to the U.S.S.R. 

Is it fitting to say that Soviet scholars should look for a common front 
with the reactionary professors of Western Europe and the U.S.A.? Do 
they not understand that any fruitful construction of world science must 
proceed on the foundations of the Marxist-Leninist methods, of the 
dialectical-materialist world outlook? 

The guarding of our scientific discoveries from other countries, and the 
preservation of the priority of Soviet discoveries are part of the defence of 
our country, the protection of our socialist fatherland against the hostile 
forces of the capitalist world. 

The defence of our fatherland against external foes is not only the task 
of the foreign policy of our state or of its organs; it is also a task demanding 
the patriotic behaviour of all its citizens when coming into contact with the 
citizens or political organs of other states. 

Capitalist firms and intelligence agencies, and espionage of bourgeois 
states try to circumvent our state organs and to achieve their ends by direct 
contacts with the citizens of our country. And people whose feelings of 
Soviet pride and honour are not highly developed, fall into the trap, react 
to flattery or direct bribes, to the promise of fame and personal enrichment 


traditions and civilizations is a very real political issue with which the readers of this 
journal are already familiar (cf. vol. I., no. 1, pp. 84ff, and no. 2, pp. 178ff); a criticism 
of the demand for immediate recognition and remuneration of every achievement 
implies a slight departure from the attitude hitherto believed to be characteristic of 
present Soviet ideology, i.e. the combination of moral incentives with material rewards. 
It is quite likely that a state of affairs in which a certain harvest per acre or a certain 
number of years of service in some jobs automatically bring bonuses and high decor- 
ations creates grievances on the part of those people whose achievements cannot be 
estimated in terms of output or length of service. There are two solutions to such a 
dilemma: it is possible to regard all such grievances as legitimate, in which case they are 
not opposed to Soviet patriotism, or to recognize, more or less explicitly, that the scale 
of public rewards and material incentives, necessary to obtain maximum efforts 
from the broadest strata of the population, does not correspond to the highest set of 
values and obligations. Such an attitude would not be entirely novel in Soviet life, 
or at least in that of the Party. . 
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and deliver to foreigners our scientific secrets and discoveries, which are 
the property of our people, our state. 

Occasionally, such questionable Soviet citizens attempt to justify the 
weakness of their character by references to the international character 
of science or to humanism and their love for mankind. ‘Humanism’, they 
say, ‘stands above patriotism, the interests of all mankind... are above 
those of one’s fatherland...’. ‘Science’, they say, ‘is international, and 
therefore it does not matter when and in which country a scientific dis- 
covery or technical invention has been made; in our age of developed 
international connections a discovery will anyhow finally become the 
common achievement of all countries. ...’ 

All these ‘considerations’ are false sophisms thought out as a hypocritical 
cloak for one’s own lack of ideas, for politico-intellectual backwardness and 
naivety, for narrow-minded ‘individualism and for forgetfulness of one’s 
duties and responsibilities to the Soviet people, the Soviet state and Soviet 
science. 

The reference to humanism would have some meaning if all the states 
of the world were progressive, peaceful, democratic and socialist, if there 
were no imperialist states which attempt to use all, even the greatest, 
achievements of science and technique in the service of militarism, the 
preparation of new aggressive and bloody wars, which would turn them 
into the means for the extermination of peoples. 

How false is that abstract ‘humanism’ and ‘internationalism’ which 
hides the fact that the world is divided into two camps: the camp of social- 
ism and democracy and the camp of decaying and dying capitalism and 
imperialism. In such conditions true humanism consists primarily in 
guarding the socialist fatherland, the only embodiment of humanist ideals, 
the stronghold of freedom and democracy the hope of all advanced and 
progressive mankind. (pp. 467-70.) 


From these illustrations of a phenomenon familiar under various descrip- 
tions and perhaps also of one of the elements forming the background against 
which the anti-cosmopolitan campaign was waged, we turn to a paper by 
Ts. A. Stepanyan On the Conditions and Ways of the Transition from Socialism 
to Communism (75 pp.). Like Konstantinov, Stepanyan is mainly interested 
in the corrections necessary to classical Marxist ideology, though he is 
concerned not with explaining history but with the future. The classical 
Marxist theory of the two stages of socialism and communism, as developed 
in the Critique of the Gotha Programme, is accepted only with the following 
modifications: (1) in view of the impossibility of the simultaneous triumph of 
socialism in all countries, and of the possibility that communism may triumph 
in a single country, Marx’s concept that the state may already start to wither 
away in socialist society has to be abandoned and the strengthening of the 
state must continue until the international triumph of communism; (2) in 
contrast to the exposition in the Critique, and in the second volume of 
Capital, the law of value remains valid in socialism, and money and trade 
cannot yet be abolished; (3) the abolition of the division between physical and 
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intellectual work cannot proceed through the abolition of specialization but 
through a rise in the intellectual level of all workers, whatever their profes- 
sion; (4) Engels was mistaken in stating that the contradictions between town 
and countryside would be overcome by a decentralization of industry and a 
reduction in the size of the towns, for in actual fact village life will reach the 
urban level; (5) in communist as in socialist society there will be an obligation 
(not a mere moral urge) for all citizens to work (pp. 484-7). 

Of these modifications of the original Marxist theory, the first {which to 
some extent implies the fifth) has been accepted since Stalin’s letter, in 1938, 
to the propagandist Ivanov;" the third concerns a clearly Utopian element of 
Marxism which had no other foundation than a feeling that the mechaniza- 
tion of industry would result in the abolition of trade differentiations, juris- 
diction conflicts, etc. within the Labour movement. 'The fourth, and to some 
extent also the second, indicate a desire to diminish the ideological differentia- 
tion between socialism and communism, to reduce the latter to something 
achievable even before certain long-term prospects familiar to students of 
western social trends, which themselves helped to inspire classical Marxism. 
For example, the classical Marxist concept of an eventual withering away of 
the cleavage between town and countryside was perhaps nothing more than an 
anticipation of problems familiar also to western town-planners; but more 
time may elapse until these issues are likely to become topical in Russia, than 
the Soviet Government is prepared to admit to be necessary for the achieve- 
ment of the main purpose of the Soviet state, ic. the establishment of 
communism. Stepanyan enumerates the differences between socialism and 
communism (pp. 488-9). He states that under communism the difference 
between kolkhozes and state enterprises, and in consequence the class- 
differentiations within the population and the contrast between town and 
countryside, will be abolished; that the contradiction between physical and 
intellectual labour will no longer exist; and that goods will be distributed 
according to people’s needs, i.e. that the state will eventually be able to 
dispense with the inequality of incomes as an incentive to work. This last 
development is not emphasized: its achievement is envisaged (p. 527) through 
a greater application of incentive and through higher production which will 
result in a general reduction of prices until, ultimately, the distribution of an 
in creasing number of products according to needs becomes possible. Current 
Soviet propaganda asserts that the contrast between physical and intellectual 
work will wither away as the stakhanovite approach to work develops and as 
the intellectual level and the morale of the Soviet population are raised. Thus 
Stepanyan’s main emphasis is placed on the gradual abolition of the specific 
organizational characteristics of the kolkhoz; this is expected to be brought 
about by gradually bringing the agricultural artel up to the standard of the 
agricultural commune'* with the help of the Machine-Tractor Statioiis (p. 


1 Quite recently (in Coll. Works, vol. XI, p. 312) Stalin has published a letter, of 
December 1928, where he still rejected the possibility of the state continuing to exist 
in a socialist society. 

7° Of course, the similarity of the terms kommuna, i.e. a form of agricultural co- 
operative without ‘auxiliary economies’ of its individual members, and communism, a 
higher stage of socialist society characterized according to Marx and Lenin by 4 
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511). It seems to follow that, in present Soviet ideology, communism means 
the full development of the present type of state socialism, including the 
abolition of the concessions still made to the peasants’ individualism. 
Accordingly the transitional period is expected to be fairly short.'* Stalin 
stated at the 18th Party Congress that the most important task confronting the 
U.S.S.R. was to overtake the U.S.A. production per head of the population** 
and the fulfilment of this task is usually taken to be the end of the transitional 
period.” Stepanyan suggests that, in view of the possible increase in the 
productive forces of the United States, some 15 to 20 years will be needed to 
overtake that country (p. 496), and he draws a parallel to the twenty years 
which were necessary for the achievement of an at least basically socialist 
society (p. 542). 

Some of the contributions discuss the motive forces of progress within a 
socialist society. The subject is treated extremely dogmatically and this 
approach can only be understood if it is viewed against the background of the 
history of Marxist ideology. Hegel’s interpretation of dialectics as motion 
by contradiction was based not only on a metaphysical interpretation which 
regarded the world as moved by the dialectics of mind, but by the discovery 
that intellectual trends alternate, and that they can only be understood if they 
are studied in relation to the preceding trend against which they reacted. When 
putting dialectics ‘on its feet’, Marx explained that intellectual trends were 
shaped by the struggles of social groups, and that they were thus a by- 
product of the class struggles dominating history. (In contrast to many of his 
followers, Marx recognized the part played by ideologies as the immediate 
motive power in historical action.) Stalin accepted the concept that ‘internal 
contradictions are inherent in all things’ [not only in human society, and, a 
fortiori, not only in those stages of human history where society was class- 
divided] ‘for they all have their negative and positive sides, a past and a 
future, something dying away and something developing; and the struggle 
between these opposites, the struggles between the old and the new, between 
that which is dying away and that which is being born ... constitutes the 
internal content of the process of development’. 

Obviously, the application of terms such as ‘struggle’, however justified in 
an analysis of the history of class-divided society, constitutes one of the major 


** In his assessment of the length of the transitional period, Stepanyan refers to a 
speech of Lenin who, in 1920, promised those who then were fifteen years old that 
they would still have the opportunity of participating in the work of a communist 
society (pp. 540-2). This emphasis on one of Lenin’s numegous expressions of personal 
optimism, in an article which actually attacks some basic tenets of State and Revolution, 
should not be taken too seriously. 

4 Tn discussing the importance of carrying out that task (pp. 415-6), y mere 
emphasizes the fact that its fulfilment would make the U.S.S.R. secure from foreign 
aggression; he adds, however, that such a solution of the difficulties of the international 
situation would also shape the internal material conditions for the creation of a 
communist society 

18 History of the OC. P.S.U., Engl. ed., 1939, pp. 109-10. 


fundamentally different approach to incentives and compulsion, facilitates the oblitera- 
tion of the traditional definition of communism as illustrated in the article discussed. 
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pitfalls of Marxist dialectics** when it is used to explain the world in general; 
Soviet state ideology gets into difficulties as soon as the question arises as to 
how evolution in contradictions, i.e. struggle, can continue in a society where 
there are no longer any classes antagonistic to each other. In his speech to the 
philosophers,"’ Zhdanov tried to answer the problem by stating that in Soviet 
society ‘the struggle between the old and the new and, consequently, the 
development from the lower to the higher, proceeds not in the form of the 
struggle of antagonistic classes and of catastrophes, as in capitalism, but in 
the form of criticism and self-criticism which represent the real motive force 
of our development, a powerful instrument in the hands of the Party. Un- 
doubtedly, this is a new aspect of motion, and a new type of development, a 
new dialectical regularity (zakonomernost)’.** The volume under review 
represents an attempt at interpretation and application of this approach. 

The main problem confronting Soviet philosophers when they try to 
demonstrate the contradictions in the long-term development of Soviet 
society, is one of finding such contradictions as do not take the form of 
class struggles, and which are inherent in the basic structure of Soviet society 
as distinct from the obvious incompleteness of its formation. Yudin (pp. 
29ff) refers to the compromise between socialist and private economies as 
embodied in the kolkhoz system, to the difference between the cultural level 
of town and countryside, and to the existence of a kolkhoz market with prices 
governed to some extent by supply and demand; but none of these contra- 
dictions is likely to survive for long. There are further contradictions 
between the demands of Soviet society and the level of production achieved, 
and between the socialist conditions of Soviet life and the survivals of the past 
still preserved in the consciousness of many people; in the course of the 
development towards communism a stage may be reached where the principle 
of payment according to work done contradicts the then achieved level of 
production, so that a transition to distribution according to needs will become 
necessary. Amongst the survivals of the past in the consciousness of people 
enumerated in the contributions of Konstantinov (pp. 410-1) and Stepanyan 
(p. 543) the tendency to give to the state (or kolkhoz) as little as possible, and 
to receive from it as much as possible, takes a prominent place; to this 
Konstantinov adds some ideological factors: survivals of nationalism, of 
bureaucracy in the state machinery, ‘survivals of religion in the consciousness 
of the most backward strata of the workers and survivals of subservience to 
the bourgeois west preserved in a part of our intelligentsia’. 


16 On this issue, see my Marx, etc., pp. 16ff. One apparent way of solving the 
problem is an exposition of ‘movement in contradictions’ which reduces it to a synonym 
of evolution. In the volume reviewed, Yudin (p. 32) states that ‘no movement or 
evolution is conceivable without contradictions: movement and evolution mean the 
birth of something new, and everything new grows in contradictory struggle with the 
old’. A ‘struggle’ which can be characterized by the fact that a body in motion at a 
certain time is no longer where it was at the preceding moment, no longer has any 
definite meaning. In any case, such a reduction of dialectics to a synonym of an 
evolutionary interpretation of the world deprives it of the importance ascribed to it 
by Lenin (Marx, in Lenin’s Sel. Works, vol. XI; p. 16). 

17 Reported in Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 1. 
18 Bolshevik, 1947, no. 16, p. 21. 
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|: Criticism and self-criticism are described as the main means of discovering 
0 and overcoming the survivals of the past. Konstantinov (p. 411) emphasizes 
e their importance as an instrument in the hands of the Party. Berestnyev 
e (pp. 286-8) uses the example of the Stakhanovite movement as an illustration 
of mass-initiative from below which criticized in action the insufficient norms 
e of output. Everyone is agreed that the process of criticism and self-criticism 
2 is a real struggle, that persons representing obsolete stages are bound to resist 
a the innovators, and that the task is one of convincing and sometimes even 
* removing the representatives of the conservative outlook (e.g. p. 288). 


RuDOLF SCHLESINGER 
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FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 
COLLECTIVE FARM POLICY, CONDITIONS AND INCENTIVES 


The three items on collective farming translated below are of widely 
different importance and origin. The first carries the highest political author- 
ity, the second is an account of a substantial piece of research, and the third is 
a newspaper propaganda story. They are all concerned with certain closely 
related problems of administration and incentives in the kolkhozy. 

Footnotes are the editor’s. 

J. M. 


THE ‘PRAVDA’ ARTICLE ON THE BRIGADE AND LINK 


This article, published anonymously in Pravda, February 19th, 1950; 
expounds, argues, criticizes and reaches its conclusions in the manner 
characteristic of Stalin. The frequent references to him in the article are not 
evidence against such authorship. In any case, as an unsigned Pravda 
article which criticizes the Politburo member in charge of agriculture and 
demands a change in his policy, its authority is high enough to concentrate 
the attention of everybody concerned with kolkhoz administration on the new 
policy. This is to abolish the ‘link’ (the small cultivation unit of collective 
farmers averaging ten or fewer peasants) except in certain crops, and to con- 
solidate the ‘brigade’ which comprises about forty peasants. The Party, 
state and local authority officials concerned with agriculture will see the article 
as an encouragement of all trends and administrative steps towards the quasi- 
industrial form of peasant organization, based on maximum mechanization, 
to which the Party is committed in its long-term policy. The article, char- 
acteristically, makes no reference to the theoretical ultimate aim, borrowed 
from classical Marxism, of ‘eliminating the distinction between town and 
country’, but relies on the practical point that the collective farmers should be 
so organized in their work as to make full use of the machinery available to 
them. 

Larger basic working groups also mean more direct state and Party influence 
over the peasants, and facilitate the effort to turn their attention from the 
household plot to the communal work. (The emphasis on the authority of the 
brigade-leader in relation to the farm management has a parallel in industry, 
where the status and authority of the foreman have been increased in recent 
years, and where the departments and shops within a factory are now acquir- 
ing some limited autonomy in relation to management and profits—see pp. 99- 
100.) Further, the push given by the Pravda article towards industrializing the 
peasantry is in line with the whole process now observable, in the administra- 
tive and intellectual spheres, of speeding up the construction of the new and 
distinctive civilization which it is proposed to attain within a generation. 

The question arises as to why Andreyev was allowed by the Politburo to 
follow for ten years a policy now denounced as harmful. While the Politburo 
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is not the omniscient and omnicompetent body that it is sometimes thought 
to be outside Russia, it is improbable that the policy now rejected by the 
article was pursued by Andreyev on his own responsibility. The grounds for that 
policy were strong, within the general policy (particularly marked in industry) 
of making the costs and results of work measurable, and reflected in earnings, 
for the smallest possible working group as well as for individuals (see Kraev’s 
article in Soviet Studies, vol. I, nos. 2 and 3, and the khozraschot material in 
the present issue). Thus the link, like the brigade, worked for a crop- 
rotation cycle on one section of the farm and had direct relations, in measuring 
costs and results, with the machine and tractor station. It would appear that 
two basic Soviet principles have clashed in the collective farm: (a) maximum 
precision of incentives, and (b) maximum employment of machinery. The 
Pravda article amounts to a decision that (6) takes precedence over (a) in the 
collective farms at the present stage. The decision is announced in a form 
which may have been designed not to impair public confidence in the wisdom 
and far-sightedness of the Politburo as a body. 

There is no evidence on how all this appears to the peasantry, whose rate 
of psychological and organizational change is necessarily the limiting factor in 
successful government policy in this matter. The link as a working unit is 
less of a break with the traditional form of labour organization (the peasant 
family) than the brigade, which the decree of 1932 laid down as the funda- 
mental working unit. The tendency to favour the link at the expense of the 
brigade may have been a recognition that the rate of change in working habits 
had been over-estimated in ‘the 1932 decree. It is possible that their experi- 
ence over the past eighteen years has adequately prepared the peasants for the 
break with working tradition intended in 1932, but this is a matter for 
speculation rather than knowledge. Another point to be noted is the aim of 
approaching the basic industrial capacity of the United States by the 1960’s, 
which requires a considerable flow of labour from agriculture to industry. 

The retention in office of Andreyev after his identification with a policy 
now decisively rejected may throw some light on the unique Soviet institu- 
tional procedure of recantation, and may serve to illuminate the degree to 
which such recantations are taken at their face value, so that confidence in 
the penitent is unimpaired. The institution of recantation is an important 
element in the Soviet political and intellectual structure, and merits more 
study than it has received. 

There is no need, however, to rely very much on speculation in assessing 
the significance of this article. What it says is said very plainly, and there is no 
reason to look for any hidden meaning in its main point — that large areas and 
a quasi-industrial form of labour organization are necessary for the full em- 
ployment of modern agricultural machinery in the Russian steppe. But the 
article marks a stage in a major process of Russian evolution during the past 
hundred years: the transformation of the way in which the Russian and 
Ukrainian peasantry work and live. 
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72 COLLECTIVE FARM POLICY 
Against Distortions in Kolkhoz Labour Organization. 
(Pravda, February 19th, 1950) 


I 


The kolkhoz [collective farm] structure has radically transformed agricul- 
ture in the U.S.S.R. Our fragmentary, primitive and undeveloped agriculture 
has, by means of the kolkhozy, sovkhozy [state farms] and the M.T.S. [machine 
and tractor stations], become the most large-scale, mechanized, skilled and 
productive in the world. The countryside has finished for ever with poverty 
and abject dependence on the kulak. The kolkhoz structure has in practice 
proved its indisputable advantages not only over the old-fashioned small- 
scale farming, but also over large-scale capitalist agriculture. 

This is manifest in the high rates of kolkhoz economic development during 
the pre-war Stalin five-year plans. It was confirmed in the difficult conditions 
of the war period, when the kolkhozy never stopped supplying the country 
and the army with food, and industry with raw materials. It is also very clearly 
shown in the post-war period. In spite of the heavy destruction caused to 
socialist agriculture by the advance of the German fascist invaders, the gross 
production of grain and of a number of important industrial crops in 1949 
already exceeded that of 1940. The three-year plan for the development of 
communal stock-breeding, and the tremendous Stalin plan for the trans- 
formation of nature, are proceeding satisfactorily. 

What are the sources of the strength and rapidity of the development of the 
kolkhoz economy? 

They are these: 

Being a socialist economy, it rests on communal ownership and collective 
labour, it is conducted according to planned management and knows nothing 
of such incurable ulcers of capitalist agriculture as slumps, exploitation, the 
ruin and impoverishment of the peasantry. 

Being a large-scale economy, it has every facility for extensively applying 
the constantly increasing first-class agricultural machinery (tekhnika) and 
fertilizers, for using the achievements of progressive science, and on this basis 
for the manifold development of all branches of kolkhoz economy. 

Being a mechanized economy, which rests on the mighty industrial basis 
of the state M.T.S., it knows no limits to the constant increase in labour 
productivity, in the yield of crops and in the marketed proportion of kolkhoz 
produce, no limits to the increasingly full satisfaction of the whole people’s 
requirements of consumer goods and to the rise in the incomes of kolkhozy 
and kolkhozniki [collective farmers]. 

Socialist labour organization in the kolkhozy enables full use to be made 
of the advantages of large-scale agriculture, and of everything that can be 
squeezed out of technique. The socialist organization of labour is destined 
to educate the peasants in the spirit of a correct combination of communal 
and personal interests in the arteli, in the spirit of socialism. Large-scale col- 
lective farming, with a high technical standard, most fully combines the 
initiative of the kolkhoz masses in building up their kolkhozy with the 
organizational and technical assistance of the socialist state. 
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‘The great importance of the kolkhozy’, Comrade Stalin teaches us, ‘lies 
precisely in the fact that they provide the real basis for the employment of 
machines and tractors in agriculture, that they form the real basis for the 
transformation of the peasant, for remaking his psychology in the spirit of 
socialism.” 

New, socialist forms of labour organization are also appropriate to large- 
scale socialist mechanized agriculture. The founder of the kolkhoz structure, 
Comrade Stalin, the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet government have always 
attached the greatest importance to proper organization of labour in kolkhozy. 
Even in the first years of mass collectivization the basic principles of the 
organization of kolkhoz labour were laid down with absolute clarity. Using 
the experience of the best agricultural arteli, the Party and the government - 
recommended the permanent production brigade to the kolkho:sy as the 
basic and chief form of labour organization. The producticn brigade, when 
correctly organized, facilitates the fullest possible application in the kolkhozy 
of the industrial equipment of the M.T.S. and of the artel’s own means of 
production, and also facilitates the full use of collective labour appropriate to 
large-scale socialist agriculture. 

In the decree ‘On current measures for the organizational and cconomic 
consolidation of the kolkhozy,’ dated February 4th, 1932, the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) stated that the brigade, with a permanent com- 
position of kolkhozniki, must become the basic form of labour organization in 
kolkhozy, and that the selection of brigade leaders, the elimination of the 
constant turnover [in these posts], and real assistance to brigade leaders in 
improving their managerial and political qualifications, are most important 
tasks of Party organizations. 

These initial propositions on the brigade were incorporated in the Stalin 
Statute for the agricultural arte] — the basic law of kolkhoz life. The Statute 
requires the production brigades to be formed from amongst the members of 
the artel by the board of management. The field-work brigades are allotted 
sectors in the crop-rotation fields for a cycle of the rotation. The kolkhoz 
board assigns to each brigade by a special document all the necessary equip- 
ment, draught animals and farm buildings. The work is allocated within the 
group directly by the brigade leader, who must employ every member 
of his brigade in the best possible way. The Statute obliges all members of the 
artel to perform with precision the tasks and communal duties assigned to 
them by the board and the brigade leader, and strictly to observe labour 
discipline. 

In this way even in the first years of mass collectivization the function of 
the brigade leader in the organization of kolkhoz labour was raised to a high 
level, together with that of the artel board and chairman. The establishment of 
permanent production brigades played an outstanding part in the organiza- 
tional and economic consolidation of kolkhozy. In the course of their further 
development, the function of the permanent production brigade continuously 
gained in importance. 

The brigade was strengthened, and it became the basic and chief form of 
labour organization in kolkhoz production, in the cultivation of all farm 
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14 COLLECTIVE FARM POLICY 
crops, and above all in the most important branch of Socialist agriculture — 


grain. 

Why is the brigade the basic and chief form of labour organization in grain 
cultivation above all? Because grain production is highly mechanized. The 
level of mechanization in grain production is steadily rising. All the basic jobs 
in cultivating grain and other unhoed crops in kolkhozy are done by the 
machines of the M.T.S. The soil is prepared and the grain is sown mainly by 
tractors. The grain is harvested by combines and other harvesting machines, 
for the proper utilization of which much space is required. Far more kolk- 
hozniki than are in a link must thresh [i.e. man a complex thresher] when grain 
is harvested by simple machines. Hence in grain cultivation the link system of 
labour organization hinders the employment and productive utilization of 
tractors, combines and other complex machines. The attaching of areas under 
grain to links not only fails to produce positive results, but does serious harm 
to kolkhoz production. It is quite obvious that the substitution of the link for 
the production brigade would exclude from the kolkhoz production tractors, 
combines and other complex agricultural machinery which requires large areas 
of ground for productive utilization. Such substitution would mean splitting 
up a single large kolkhoz into small production units, dispersing the strength and 
resources of the artel, and retreating from progressive technique and from the 
collective forms of work to isolated manual labour. It would mean under- 
mining the foundations of large-scale collective socialist agriculture. 

The links are differently situated in the production of some industrial crops. 
Experience has proved that in the cultivation of sugar-beet, vegetable and 
some other hoed crops at the present stage the establishment of links within 
the brigades is appropriate, insofar as work on these crops is still insufficiently 
mechanized. In this connection the Party and the government have recom- 
mended that links be established within the production brigade for cultivation 
of these crops. At the present time it is essential to improve the work of the 
links which are part of the brigades for cultivation of sugar-beet, vegetable 
and other hoed crops, bearing in mind that the utmost consolidation of the pro- 
duction brigade was, and remains, the main task in kolkhoz labour organization. 


II 


Proceeding from the basic task in kolkhoz labour organization — that of 
strengthening the production brigade in every possible way—we must 
critically examine and firmly condemn the incorrect practice of the Kursk 
Regional Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), which, instead of strengthening the 
production brigade, follows a policy tending to weaken it, and to replace it 
by independent links. 

The most important decisions of the Party and the government on kolkhoz 
construction, the correctness of which has been confirmed by years of exper- 
ience in large-scale Socialist agriculture, are being roughly trampled on by the 
Kursk Regional Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.). This Committee and its 
former secretary, Comrade Doronin, and its present first secretary, Comrade 
Golubev, have followed, and are still following, the incorrect line of introduc- 
ing independent links into the kolkhozy, and eliminating production brigades, 
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a policy which is in fact directed against the mechanization of agricultural 
production, and leads to weakening of the kolkhozy. Comrade Doronin has 
for many years shown himself to be a particularly active advocate of this 
harmful policy, aimed at eliminating the production brigade and replacing it 
by links. 

In his harebrained scheme Comrade Doronin tries to boost the link as a 
principal and independent (unconnected with the production brigade) form of 
labour organization in all branches of kolkhoz production, including grain 
growing. For this purpose, he is trying above all to depose the central 
figure of kolkhoz production — the leader of the permanent production brigade 
— and likewise the kolkhoz chairman. 

In his pamphlet “The Organization of the Kolkhoz Masses for the Fulfil- ~ 
ment of Economic and Political Tasks’ (published by Gospolitizdat in 1948), 
Comrade Doronin describes the leaders of the field-work brigades thus: ‘Many 
of them have only recently become leaders. . . most of them have a poor know- 
ledge of advanced agricultural technique, and some are even behind the link 
in this respect’ (p. 67). At a widely representative conference of the best 
farmers of the Kursk region in December 1947 Comrade Doronin frankly 
asked ‘Do you think we need retain the brigade leader?’ By this he made it 
clear to the meeting that the brigade leader is not essential. 

The tendency to do away with the production brigade and push the brigade 
leader out of kolkhoz production runs like a red thread through an article by 
Comrade Doronin published in the journal Party Life, 1948, No. 1. He writes: 
‘We have set out to attach to links permanent plots for sowing not only beet 
but other crops. Thus all kolkhoz grain, industrial and hoed crops have been 
permanently attached to links’ (p. 20). The article asserts that only the links 
are capable of methodical work on the land, good tilling, nanny care for the 
sowings and harvesting. 

But the point is not only the defective literary mmenden of Comrade 
Doronin. The point is that this luckless minstrel of the link did not restrict 
himself to advocating his own incorrect views in reports, articles and speeches, 
but persistently put them into practice. In direct contravention of the Stalin 
Statute for the agricultural artel, in the Kursk kolkhozy, by order of the 
Regional Party Committee, equipment, draught animals and worked arable 
are attached to the links for a period of not less than a year, while in the 
kolkhozy which have a rotation of crops and have fully brought all their land 
into production, they are allocated for the full cycle of the rotation. In 1947 
there were about 42,000 links in the Kursk kolkhozy, and 96 per cent of the 
total sowings of grain crops (excluding maize) was attached to them. In 1948 
89 per cent of all grain sowings was attached to links. 

The link is independent, and performs the whole cycle of agricultural work 
independently of the brigade. The link is obliged to deliver grain to the State 
collecting depot independently. The Kursk Regional C.P. Committee 
restricts the task of the Party organization to conducting organizational and 
political work amongst the link leaders. By-passing the district committees, the 
primary Party units and the kolkhoz leaders, the Regional Party Committee 
sends letters, instructions and exhortations (prizyvy) direct to the link leaders. 
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The policy of eliminating the production brigade, and introducing detached 
links, which is being followed by the Kursk Regional Party Committee, is 
opposed to mechanization, and leads to curtailment of the mechanization of 
agriculture. Indeed, the highly productive utilization of complex machinery 
in agriculture is possible only in a large-scale communal economy. As soon as 
the large-scale kolkhoz is broken up into small production units such as links, 
the complex machinery becomes disadvantageous, and is consequently not 
wanted. Yet large-scale Socialist agriculture cannot exist without using the 
most advanced machinery. That is why the anti-mechanization policy of the 
Kursk Regional Committee is profoundly wrong. To advocate this policy 
means not to understand the leading function of the M.T-.S. and of industrial 
technique in the development of our agriculture, for the machine tractor 
stations in the hands of the Soviet state are powerful levers for the planned 
leadership of kolkhozy and for assisting them in production. 

By setting up independent links and attaching grain crops to them, the 
Committee forced the kolkhozy to split up the large brigade areas into sections 
often no bigger than 5 to 10 hectares. It is obvious that a powerful caterpillar 
tractor with ploughs or sowers attached, or a combine, cannot work produc- 
tively on such an area. It is therefore not accidential that Comrade Doronin, 
while praising to the skies link organization of labour in grain growing, says 
nothing about the use of new machinery, although the region possesses 
thousands of tractors, combines, lorries and other complex machines. Nor is 
it accidental that the Kursk region is far behind the neighbouring ones in the 
utilization of the machine and tractor pool. The idle time of the tractors in 
this region was 33 per cent in 1947, 33 per cent in 1948 and 28 per cent in 
1949. In 1947 the idle time of the combines in grain harvesting was about 27 
per cent, 34 per cent in 1948 and 21 per cent in 1949. 

The harmfulness of their tendency against mechanization, the harmfulness 
of a standpoint which results in splitting up large-scale farming should have 
been obvious to the Kursk authorities from their own experience. One of two 
things: either they must use complex machinery and refrain from splitting up 
production and reject grain links, or they must keep to links, but refrain from 
using complex machinery. It is clear to everyone that splitting up kolkhoz 
production will not do, that the only right course is to strengthen and develop 
large-scale highly mechanized kolkhoz economy in every possible way. But, 
strange though it may be, the Party and Soviet leaders of the Kursk region, 
as well as the regional newspaper Kurskaya Pravda, are pushing the kolkhozy 
along the second, incorrect course. 

The mistakenness of the policy followed by the Kursk Regional Party 
Committee is particularly obvious in the light of the immediate prospects for 
the development of our agriculture. Its level of technical equipment is con- 
tinuously rising. In 1949 alone agriculture received 150,000 tractors (reckoned 
in 15 horse-power units), and a large number of combines and other machines. 
In 1950 85 per cent of the ko/khoz autumn-ploughed land is to be ploughed by 
tractor, and 89 per cent of the fallow land. Grain is to be harvested by 
combines and other harvesting machines. The Party and the government 
are taking every possible step to complete the mechanization of the basic 
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agricultural jobs in the shortest possible time. This requires the speediest 
elimination of distortions in the organization of labour, and the creation of all 
the necessary conditions for highly productive utilization of new machinery 
in kolkhozy. 

Having introduced permanent links and made them responsible for grain 
crops, the Kursk Regional Party Committee logically drew an incorrect 
conclusion as to the necessity of individual piece-work for all jobs without 
exception, irrespective of the conditions of production. There are certainly 
a good many jobs in kolkhozy for which individual piece-work can and must 
be applied. But this does not mean that individual piece-work must be used 
when it is not called for by the conditions of production, and when it leads to 
squandering of strength and resources. For instance, to require threshing 
to be done by individual piece-work means threshing with handflails instead 
of using the complex thresher. And it is useless for the Kursk authorities to 
put forward their views on labour organization in kolkhozy as an important 
discovery. Kolkhozy do not need such ‘discoveries’. 

By making a fuss about the independent links, the Regional Committee is 
diverting the attention of the regional Party organizations from the solution of 
crucial problems in the improvement of agriculture and from the organiza- 
tional and economic strengthening of the kolkhozy. Instead of trying for, and 
achieving, high yields on all fields, the Regional Committee is encouraging 
the kolkhozy to concentrate their efforts on obtaining a record yield from small 
sectors, and the struggle for high yields from all sectors is weakened. . Instead 
of strengthening the cadres of kolkhoz chairmen and brigade leaders, giving 
more weight to their function in the leadership of the artel economy, as well 
as that of the management and the general meetings of kolkhozniki, the 
Regional Committee is following a policy which weakens the organizing 
function of the board, the artel chairman and the brigade leader, and scatters 
the forces of the kolkhoz in independent links. 

The results of this wrong policy are obvious. In the Kursk region, where 
this harmful policy of setting up independent links and substituting them for 
the production brigade is being persistently put into a, agriculture 
shows poor results year after year. 

In 1949 the Kursk region did not carry out a number of extremely import- 
ant state instructions in the development of agriculture, and remained heavily 
indebted to the state in deliveries of grain and sugar-beet. In many kolkhozy 
remuneration for labour-days is low. At present preparations for spring 
sowing are behindhand in the region. This backwardness is mainly due to the 
grave mistakes in leadership of the ko/khozy and in kolkhoz labour organization 
permitted by local Party and Soviet organizations. 

Comrade Stalin teaches us that in order to avoid mistakes in policy, we 
must look forward, and not backward. If Party and Soviet officials in the 
Kursk region would only look forward, they would see that the development 
of agriculture long ago got ahead of their practice, and that by their actions 
they are in effect dragging the kolkhozy back. Development and change 
in production, and consequently in the organization of labour, begin with the 
change and development of productive forces, and above all with the change 
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and development of thei mplements of production. The Kursk kolkhozy, like 
those of other areas in the country, have long been using first-class imple- 
ments appropriate to the most advanced agriculture. In labour organization 
in the agriculture of this region, however, unprogressive forms which are 
opposed to the mechanization of agriculture are being artificially grafted on. 

We must firmly put a stop to distortions in the organization of labour in 
the Kursk kolkhozy, take energetic measures to strengthen the production 
brigades, and thus create conditions conducive to productive utilization of the 
machine and tractor pool. This is the key to the improvement of agriculture 
and to the further development of the communal economy of the Kursk 
kolkhozy. 


III 


_ In considering the importance of the production brigade as the basic form 
of kolkhoz labour organization, and the faulty practice of introducing inde- 
pendent links into grain-growing, we cannot disregard the incorrect orienta- 
tion in this matter which was permitted by Comrade A. A. Andreyev. As 
early as 1939 Comrade Andreyev was saying that ‘experience of link organ- 
ization of labour has not only justified itself in industrial crops: a good many 
kolkhozy have also changed over to setting up links in field-work grain brigades 
... This means that we must make a more resolute change over to link 
organization of labour in kolkhozy and brigades...’ Apart from the fact that 
this statement by Comrade Andreyev in effect contains an appeal for universal 
attachment of grain crops to links, it is also aimed against the brigades. It is 
impossible to understand otherwise the assertion that links should be estab- 
lished not only in brigades, but also in the kolkhozy, i.e. outside the brigades. 

Speaking of the advantages of the links, Comrade Andreyev stated: “The 
more kolkhoz labour is individualized in the form of links, or separate kolkhoz- 
niki, and the more material encouragement there is for their work, the more 
productive it is both in crop yield and stock-breeding.’ And further: ‘ ... 
depriving the kolkhozniki of personal responsibility for work in large brigades 
is a fundamental obstacle to improving the productivity of kolkhoz labour.’ 

It thus appears that the field brigade, which creates all the conditions 
necessary for the correct utilization of communal means of production and 
the large-scale technical resources of the M.T.S., in Comrade Andreyev’s 
opinion hinders improvement in the productivity of labour, while the link, 
which restricts the use of large-scale technical resources in grain production, 
on the contrary, enables productivity of labour to rise. 

A little later, Comrade Andreyev gave fuller expression to his opinions on 
the supposed advantages of link organization in grain-growing kolkhozy. 
Speaking at a conference of the best farmers of the Novosibirsk region in 1940, 
he said: “The links have fully justified themselves in such crops as beet, 
cotton, flax and millet. They are likewise justifying themselves in wheat and 
other field crops, as is proved by the experience of mass organization of links 
in grain crops in the kolkhozy of the Novosibirsk and Omsk regions, the Altai 
and Krasnoyarsk territories, and in many other regions too.’ This was in effect 
an appeal to set up links throughout the grain fields of the Siberian kolkhozy. 
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Quite recently, at the end of 1949, in a published article, Comrade Andreyev 
repeated his assertions on the advantages of the link system. This article too 
evades the question of the brigade as the basic form of kolkhoz labour organ- 
ization, and again advocates the use of the link system for the cultivation of all 
crops. These statements by Comrade Andreyev have indisputably formed the 
starting-point for the distortions in kolkhoz labour organization which have 
been permitted in practice. 

All these statements by Comrade Andreyev are essentially directed against 
the production brigades in kolkhozy, and must therefore be rejected as in- 
correct. We must quite clearly state that only the production brigade offers 
wide possibilities for the use of large-scale technique in agriculture, and 
provides all the conditions necessary for the fullest utilization of the communal ~ 
means of production, and for improving the standard of agriculture. Links 
in grain culture, on the other hand, retard the use of large-scale technique, 
and therefore the appeal to introduce them is contrary to the interests of the 
organizational and economic consolidation of the kolkhozy. There must be no 
half-hearted statements on this subject, since this might divert agricultural 
officials from the correct course. 

In kolkhozy, M.T.S. and state farms numerous cadres of able organizers of 
Socialist agriculture have grown up, notable experts in obtaining high yields, 
who have become famous by their outstanding successes in the struggle for the 
harvest. Many have been awarded the high distinction of ‘Hero of Socialist 

Labour’, or have received orders and medals of the U.S.S.R. The task of 
Party organizations and of Soviet and agricultural authorities is to spare no 
effort to form and train cadres of experts in Socialist agriculture, and to 
use every means of making their experience known in all kolkhozy, state farms 
and M.T.S. In a correctly organized field work brigade all the best farmers 
will find immeasurably wider possibilities of applying their expert skill than 
in the narrow framework of the link. 

The fight for correct labour organization in kolkhozy is not only a produc- 
tion and technical task, but also a most important politico-economic one. The 
correct organization of labour, ensuring the maximum application of advanced 
technique, is an essential condition for the Communist education of kolkhoz- 
niki, and for the transformation of agricultural labour into a variety of indus- 
trial labour. The correct organization of labour in kolkhozy is a powerful 
instrument in the struggle to create an abundance of products in our country. 
In getting this task.done, the Party of Lenin and Stalin confidently leads the 
Soviet people to the victory of communism. 


[The following statement by Andreyev was published in Pravda, February 
28th, 1950.] 

Since the publication in Pravda of the article ‘Against Distortions in 
Kolkhoz Labour Organization’, I have reflected a great deal, and must frankly 
acknowledge the correctness of the Bolshevik criticism of my statements on 
the organization of labour and the organization of links in kolkhoz grain 
cultivation. 


I must say that I was convinced that the links played a useful part in the 
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composition of grain-growing brigades, and when such links first appeared 
in kolkhozy, I considered it necessary, from 1939 until the present time, to 
support this form openly both in the press and at meetings, having in view 
that the organization of links can ensure higher productivity of labour and 
lighten the work of the brigade leader, who has to deal with several dozen 
kolkhozniki in the brigade; however, as practical experience of organizing 
grain-growing links in the Kursk kolkhozy showed, these convictions proved 
to be mistaken. 

It is clear from this that my statements in support of the link system in grain 
cultivation were wrong even in the past, not to mention recent years, when 
mechanization in field work has continuously increased, and will in future 
grow considerably every year. I over-estimated this form of labour organiza- 
tion in kolkhozy, losing sight of the important point that the link system in 
grain-growing hinders the use of machines, and undermines the brigade as the 
basic organizational form of agricultural production in kolkhozy. The dis- 
tortions in kolkhoz labour organization in the Kursk region, of course, have 
a direct connection with the mistakenness of my position in the organization 
of labour and of links in grain cultivation. 

I never intended that brigades should be replaced by links, but the inexact 
formulations of my statements on the relation of the link to the brigade led to 
their interpretation in this sense. It is clear that the brigade must be the basic 
form of labour organization in the kolkhozy, while in the brigade itself all 
obstacles should be removed and [the right] conditions created for the most 
productive utilization of machines, from which it follows that links are 
inappropriate to grain-growing. 

I also consider it a mistake that in my practical work in agriculture I did not 
critically verify the result of the work of the links as I should have done; this 
would, of course, have helped me to discover all sorts of distortions in this 
matter much sooner, and to repair deficiencies in kolkhoz labour organization. 

Being in full agreement with the criticism in the Pravda article both of the 
distortions permitted by the Kursk regional committee, and of my mistaken 
standpoint, I shall try to put them right in my work, and fight against all kinds 
of distortions in this respect.’ * 


February 25th, 1950 A. ANDREYEV 


1 A statement from Doronin, the former Kursk regional Party secretary, in which he 
says his policy of favouring the link as the grain-growing unit was in effect ‘anti- 
mechanizational’, appeared in Pravda of March 2nd, 1950. He does not say why he 
favoured the link. 

2 Pravda on March 22nd reported a plenary session of the Kursk Regional Party 
Committee which criticized its bureau (executive) and itself for these distortions of 
Party policy. It had consistently favoured the link working unit for grain crops, and had 
permanently assigned to each link particular fields, implements and draught animals, 
which had in effect led to the abolition of the production brigade. In consequence, 
‘the incomes in kind of collective farms and farmers derived from the communal 
economy are falling year by year, and incomes from the private plots of the collective 
farmers are rising. Labour discipline has in many collective farms seriously declined’. 
The best collective farmers were no longer being recruited to the Party, which had come 
to be organized in territorial rather than in farm groups. The regional committee had 
not given due leadership to the district Party committees, and had put incompetent 
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COLLECTIVE FARMS COMPARED 


The following is translated from Bulletin of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, series Economics and Law, 6/1949. It may be of interest as indicat- 
ing the sort of work done for a first research degree. This would appear to be 
an unusually competent thesis, but the practicality of its purpose is not 
unusual in theses submitted by candidates for this degree. The summary 
published in Izvestia Akademii Nauk which is translated below, is not of the 
thesis itself but of its author’s statement on it and the observations of his 
examiners (‘official opponents’). These statements show the extent of varia- 
tion between even neighbouring collective farms, and the speed with which 
(in Kulagin’s opinion) requisite outside assistance can improve the position — 
(an important point in considering the future of Soviet agriculture, for the 
material resources of the state are increasing rapidly). Kulagin attempts to 
ascertain the causes of these differences.* The most revealing of the several 
informative points in these summaries is the virtual absence of the communal 
economy in some of the kolkhozy investigated, which made no payment in 
certain recent years for labour-days. As the senior examiner points out, the 
district investigated is, as a whole, an outstandingly prosperous one. 

Our only information on Kulagin’s investigation is the summaries trans- 
lated below, in which a number of points are unexplained. These include the 
precise meaning of his term ‘supplementary income’ and the prices at which 
he values the gross incomes of the farms he investigates. These points are of 
some technical interest, but they do not affect in principle the value of the 
material as affording a glimpse at certain kolkhoz problems. 


(From Izvestia Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., otdeleniye ekonomiki i prava, 
6/1949, 459-64). 

At a session of the Academic Council of the Institute of Economics 
(Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.), N. A. Kulagin publicly defended his 
thesis for the degree of Candidate of Economic Sciences, the subject being 
‘Differential Kolkhoz Incomes as exemplified by the Ramensk District of 
Moscow Region’. The official opponents were Dr. Econ. M. Kraev and Cand. 
Econ. A. P. Teryaeva. 


8 The administrative and leadership factor is not mentioned in Kulagin’s statement, 
though his thesis deals with it fairly thoroughly, according to his examiners. i 
should be an informative part of the thesis, if it is published and exported. A personal 
investigation of several score kolkhozy in various parts of the U.S.S.R. was made in 
1935-36 by the late Mr. Robert Merriman, of the University of California. He found a 
close correlation between the number of Party members and the prosperity of these farms 
(prosperity would, of course, tend to increase membership, as well as the other way 
round). I do not know whether Mr. Merriman’s results were published, or, if not, 
whether the data he gathered are available for publication. 


and ‘politically doubtful’ persons in key posts. Its work had been bureaucratic and 

administrative; the primary importance of Party-political matters in getting politico- 

economic tasks done, had been under-estimated. The session insisted on (a) improve- 

ment in organizational and political work in intra-Party affairs; (6) consolidation of 

collective farm Party groups; (c) more self-criticism; and dismissed its senior secretary 
ronin’s successor). 
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Kulagin’s Statement on his Dissertation 

The purpose of this investigation of kolkhoz incomes is to find out why 
some kolkhozy work badly and how [they] can be pulled up to the level of the 
foremost ones. 

The problem set is of great importance to the national economy, since it is 
well known how much the accelerated development of socialist agriculture as 
a whole is hindered by the backwardness of a group of kolkhozy comprising 
10-30 per cent of the total in every administrative district (rayon). -It is quite 
clear that the problems raised are not, and cannot be, solved [in the same way] 
in all backward kolkhozy. 

The foremost kolkhozy are usually alike in the main features of their 
management (khozyaistvovaniye). They are all (or nearly all) characterized 
by the comprehensive variety and intensiveness of their husbandry, by well 


arranged labour remuneration, planning and norm-fixing, by a high standard - 


of socialist competition and by the ‘leading-farmer’ movement. 

In backward kolkhozy, the backwardness is manifested differently in each 
one. In some, it is inexpert or unauthoritative management, in others, a poor 
material basis of production [buildings, equipment, animals, soil, etc.], a low 
standard of labour organization and discipline, etc. For this reason, the 
present work does not seek to study backward kolkhozy in general, but actual 
examples of backward kolkhozy in a particular administrative district. 

In my analysis, I have searched in actual examples for general character- 
istics common to some, or even many, backward kolkhozy. .. . 

The income of a kolkhoz expresses the quantity and quality of the aggregate 
kolkhoz production, i.e. the result of the economic activity of the kolkhoz for 
the year, and it shows the effectiveness of the complex of activities (otras/i) in 
the kolkhoz in question. 

The income is the focus where all the basic forms of kolkhoz production 
meet and reveal themselves (the material factors of production of the kolkhoz, 
the organization of its production and labour, co-operation between M.T-S. 
and kolkhoz, and so forth)... . 

Income in kind is usually understood to mean gross production of cultivation 
and stock-breeding; cash income [is taken as] all money receipts of the 
kolkhoz except sums obtained from the sale of breeding and draught stock 
(and from certain other sales) transferred to the credit of the kolkhoz capital 
investment [fund]. The expenses of production are not deducted in calculat- 
ing income. 

It is clear that in the scientific economic sense this method of determining 
income is inaccurate. Marx described all newly-created value as income. The 
national income of the U.S.S.R. is not at all equivalent to the aggregate social 
product, and in order to find the amount of the national income, the fund for 
the replacement of used-up means of production must be deducted from the 
aggregate product. 

In my analysis, I consider it possible to use the means afforded to the 
investigator by kolkhoz practice —i.e. income in cash and kind as usually under- 
stood in practice. In spite of the inexactness of this calculation, income data in 
cash and kind do provide some basis for comparative descriptions of kolkhozy. 
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The first chapter of the work contains a general description of the Ramensk 
kolkhozy in the post-war period, and notes that besides grain, the kolkhozy of 
this district have a bias towards potatoes, vegetables and fresh milk. 

During the Patriotic War, and during the post-war period of kolkhoz 
development, there have been changes of a positive nature in the economy of 
these kolkhozy. 

There were considerable developments in a type of agriculture yielding a 
high income — vegetable seed culture; sowings of industrial and melon and 
pumpkin crops appeared; more expensive crops (tomatoes and early vegetables) 
began to displace the less expensive ones. Parallel with this it is noted that the 
standard of such types of kolkhoz production as hot-house and frame cultures, 
soft fruits and flowers, extremely profitable in the Moscow area, was unsatis 
factory throughout the district. 

By 1947 the Ramensk kolkhozy had more or less restored crop rotation, and 
had started on the complex mechanization of the basic jobs in field work and 
stock-breeding. 

This chapter also contains a description of the district five-year agricultural 
plan in basic indices, and ways and means of fulfilling it are investigated. 

In chapter II, the Ramensk kolkhozy are classified according to income 
(1947 data). The foremost and backward kolkhozy are denoted by basic indices 
common to each group, which permits consideration of each as a whole, and 
comparison of groups, as the analysis as a whole proceeds. 

It appears that in the best kolkhozy, labour productivity is double that in the 
backward ones, while the supplementary income amounts to 43,700 rubles 
per annum from 100 hectares of arable (in the prices paid by the state). 

The cash income of the foremost kolkhozy neither falls like a gift from 
heaven, nor springs from the soil, but is obtained by hard work in the particu- 
lar material conditions. 

In this investigation, I am not interested in all the conditions of kolkhoz 
production, but only in those whose varying effect leads to supplementary 
income in the foremost kolkhozy. 

The work investigates influences bearing on the yield and on the productiv- 
ity of stock, by grouping the following basic factors: natural fertility of the 
soil, intensification by the kolkhozy [as distinct from the M.T-.S.] of kolkhoz 
[i.e. excluding private] production, and, separately, the mechanization of 
kolkhoz jobs done by the M.T.S. This classification of the sources of supple- 
mentary kolkhoz income is in a sense artificial. For instance, the intensifica- 
tion of kolkhoz production effected by the kolkhozy, and mechanization by 
the M.T.S., are essentially one process, guided by the Party and the state. 

This classification is to some extent a schematization of the actual economic 
process, and it was necessary to resort to it in order to state the basic sources 
of supplementary kolkhoz income, and to show their function and place in the 
creation of supplementary income in the kolkhoz. 

It is perfectly obvious that this is not an exactly calculated supplementary 
income, but a description of a trend. 

Analysis of the materials showed that the natural fertility of the soil has 
some relation to the income-level of kolkhozy. In the Ramensk district there 
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are flood-lands, loamy and sandy soils. The first have a very good effect on the 
yield of grain crops, vegetables and grasses, the second are not of such good 
quality, and the third are still less favourable. 

Varying distances from kolkhozy to the storage centres [of the Ministry of 
Agricultural Collections and various purchasing organizations], and likewise 
to kolkhoz markets, in the Moscow area, which has good roads and lorry trans- 
port facilities, do not noticeably affect the creation of supplementary income- 
earning capacity for those kolkhozy whose location is most favourable in this 
respect. 

Analysis of the materials shows that the main source of supplementary 
income is the intensification of kolkhoz production, and that a very important 
factor in this is the mechanization by the M.T.S. 

The third chapter investigates the distribution of supplementary income 
in the best kolkhozy. This distribution is followed up on the basis of annual 
summings-up for the given groups of kolkhozy. The result of the distribution 
is as follows: 18.6 per cent to the state, 49.9 per cent to the kolkhoz (not 
including remuneration for labour-days) [for capital development and 
amenities] and 31.5 per cent to the kolkhozniki for labour-days. 

In sharing out the supplementary income amongst kolkhozy, kolkhozniki 
and the state there are no antagonistic contradictions.‘ It is shared out in the 
interests of the national economy as a whole and of the individual kolkhozniki, 
who are all members of the socialist society. The distribution reflects the 
friendly relations between the workers and the peasants in our country, and 
the leading, guiding function of the working class in this union. 

Retention by the best kolkhozy of part of their supplementary income 
encourages the expansion of kolkhoz reproduction, as it provides a material 
incentive for the kolkhozniki and additional funds for investment in the 
kolkhozy (intensifikatsia kolkhozov). 

Part of the supplementary income in the best kolkhozy goes into the 
income of the state along the following main channels: differentiated norms 
of compulsory deliveries [to the state at very low prices], differentiated 
payments for the work of the M.T.S., and income tax according to the 
current system of calculation. 

The thesis analyses the methods used to determine differentiated norms 
of compulsory deliveries in the district, and some recommendations are 
made.§ 

Chapter IV studies the economy of actual backward kolkhozy of the 
Ramensk district, in relation to the analysis of the main sources of kolkhoz 


“The Marxist view that all development proceeds by a conflict between contradic- 
tions is applied to Soviet society; the possible corollary that there is class struggle 
between the industrial wage-earning class and the kolkhozy peasant class, has led to a 
distinction being drawn between ‘antagonistic’ and ‘non-antagonistic’ contradictions. 
Kulagin here uses this conventional distinction. The high figure of 49.9 + 31.5 = 81.4 
per cent of supplementary income retained within the kolkhoz is, it should be remem- 
bered, the percentage of supplementary gross income. 2 

5 The precise amounts of compulsory deliveries at low prices to the state (which 
form the predominant part of peasant taxation) are decided for each kolkhoz by the 
district Soviet, on the principles contained in the government’s instructions, which are 
expanded in more detail by the Republic and provincial authorities. 
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income. Study of the economy of these backward kolkhozy is important, since 
in order to eliminate backwardness it is necessary to know the cause of 
it, and the possibilities of the kolkhozy. In the ‘Improvement’ kolkhoz 
(Vyalki village) and the ‘Path to the New’ kolkhoz (Zhitovo village) the crop 
yield and the productivity of stock are very low, 2-4 times lower than the 
average figures for the district (1945-48). The kolkhozniki receive little for 
labour-days, and in some years nothing. Obligations to the state are regularly 
not fulfilled by these kolkhozy. The main causes of backwardness are: (1) 
poor labour organization and weak discipline, (2) bad management of the 
economy, slight observance of present-day agricultural and zoological 
techniques, (3) poor capital development. 

What are the first steps necessary to end the backwardness of these 
kolkhozy? The first essential is to get the kolkhozniki to do more work [in the 
collective farm, as distinct from on their household plots]. These kolkhozy 
cannot improve so long as about 2/3 of the kolkhozniki are not working the 
compulsory minimum of labour-days [100 per year in central Russia]. There 
are many ways of solving this problem. 

Socialist competition and the best-farmer movement, which are essential 
conditions for the development of all kolkhozy and of backward ones in 
particular, must be organized for the purpose of increasing the productivity 
and the amount of work done. 

However, correct organization of labour in backward kolkhozy is an 
essential, but by no means the only, condition for pulling them up to the 
level of the best ones. [It] results in improved yield and income-earning 
capacity only if all jobs in the kolkhoz are done according to the requirements 
of Soviet agrobiology. 

All jobs in these kolkhozy other than those done by the M.T.S. are per- 
formed in an old-fashioned way, as they should not and may not be done 
in kolkhozy. These kolkhozy have not understood crop rotations, and their 
stockbreeding is bad. A fundamental reconstruction of their work requires 
considerable investment. What are the sources of these capital investments? 
They are the reserves of the communal economy in these kolkhozy; more 
services rendered to them by the M.T.S., together with improvement in the 
standard of the work of the M.T-.S.; and correct use by the kolkhozy of credits 
and other forms of assistance from the state. 

Planning organization is very important in the work of the kolkhozy. The 
best ones have five-year plans. Experience proves that long-term planning is 
beneficial. In the ‘Improvement’ and ‘Path to the New’ kolkhozy, planning 
is unsatisfactory. The annual plans do not reflect the actual natural and 
economic conditions of the kolkhozy, the planned tasks of brigades and links 
are not specified, the plan and its fulfilment are not discussed at general 
meetings. All this is detrimental to the work. One cannot say that the 
economy of these kolkhozy is left to develop on its own, but the force of 
planning in increasing the yield and the productivity of livestock is weakened 
in them. 

The thesis indicates a general solution of the problem of backward kolkhozy. 
Attention is drawn to the necessity of studying each backward kolkhoz 
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specially, since the actual conditions in which they work, and their defects 
and possibilities, vary. 

On the basis of such an investigation a detailed plan should be made for the 
elimination of backwardness, a plan which must provide for utilization of all 
the internal [latent] possibilities of the kolkhoz, as well as for performance of 
part of the work by the M.T.S., for assistance by the district Party and Soviet 
authorities and the best kolkhozy, and for the proper use of credits, etc. 

A backward kolkhoz can come to the fore in two or three years — agricul- 
tural organizers (praktiki) do not doubt this. The experience of the ‘Flame’ 
kolkhoz, which is examined in the thesis, is relevant: in one and a half years 
this backward kolkhoz came to the front. 

The thesis stresses the very great importance, in this respect, of a correct 
combination of the personal and communal interests of the kolkhozntki. 

To summarize the work: it offers a comparative economic study of the best 
and the backward kolkhozy; it calculates the supplementary income of the 
best kolkhozy, and shows its main sources and distribution; and it answers the 


question: how can the backward kolkhozy be developed for their rapid 
advancement? 


Statement by official Opponent, Dr. of Ec. Sciences M. Kraev 

The immediate relevance (aktualnost) of the work is evident from the aim 
set by Comrade Kulagin — ‘to make an economic analysis of kolkhoz income- 
earning capacities capable of showing why some kolkhozy work badly, and 
what must be done to eliminate backwardness and bring these kolkhozy up 
to the standard of the best ones’. 

What methods are required? To solve this problem, the author divides 
all the kolkhozy investigated into best, average and backward ones. 

Comrade Kulagin takes as an economic basis for this classification the 
intensiveness [with which resources are used?] of the communal economy of 
the kolkhoz, which is undoubtedly a suitable approach to the question, because 
socialist intensiveness is the fullest and most comprehensive way of generaliz- 
ing all the differences of the socialist system of agriculture. 

Before making a definite analysis of the kolkhozy according to the degree of 
intensiveness, the author makes an economic analysis of the agriculture of the 
whole district under examination, its material conditions, the state and 
development of cultivation and stock breeding, the post-war five-year plan, 
etc. Against this background the author groups the kolkhozy according to 
one of the most general and assessable indicators of intensiveness — the value 
of the gross production per 100 hectares of arable. The author defines four 
groups: (1) with gross production to the value of over 60,000 rubles per 100 
hectares, (2) 45,000 to 59,900 sane (3) 30,000 to 44,900 rubles, (4) below 
30,000 rubles. 

Each group is analysed according to its labour productivity, growth of basic 
means of production, fulfilment of obligations to the state, marketed pro- 
portion of the communal economy, and scope of labour-days [i.e. proportion 
of collective farmers’ time spent on the communal economy as distinct from 
their household plots]. 
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The kolkhozy chosen for investigation are those in the Ramensk district. 
This is one of the best districts not only in the Moscow region but in the 
whole country. 

Comrade Kulagin’s choice of one district for investigation should be 
approved. It was appropriate because study of differential incomes and of the 
factors determining them, requires a detailed analysis of the economy of the 
kolkhozy, and this detailed analysis can only be made after studying the 
specific conditions in which the kolkhozy operate. 

Comrade Kulagin has taken the receipt of income as the most important 
characteristic of the best kolkhozy. This attempt deserves attention and is in 
any case economically sound. 

The author’s attempt to discover the effect of particular factors on the 
income-earning capacity of the kolkhozy, a very complicated matter, and to 
show exactly what determines their supplementary incomes, is of considerable 
interest. For this purpose he makes a number of original and independent 
groupings. In order to discover the part played by the natural fertility of the 
soil, he takes a number of kolkhozy situated on soils of varying natural fer- 
tility, but approximately equal in other respects (degree of mechanization, 
amount of own resources invested, etc.). 

The investigation shows that additional investments increase the fertility 
of the most diverse soils and that equal additional investments on the best 
soils produce a higher supplementary income. 

To ascertain the part played by mechanization, the author groups kolkhozy 
of varying degrees of mechanization, but approximately equal in other res- 
pects (natural fertility of the soil, organizational and economic condition). 

To ascertain the effect of the totality of factors on the fertility of the soil 
of a given natural quality, the author analyses one kolkhoz in the course of its 
development and effectively demonstrates how the soil is re-made.* 

The author has done a great deal of complicated and careful work on the 
economic analysis of the Ramensk kolkhozy. This analysis clearly shows the 
great economic effectiveness of socialist intensification of agriculture. He 
has shown convincingly that additional investments in socialist agriculture of 
labour and means of production, made in accordance with progressive Soviet 
science, ensure a constant increase in the fertility of the soil, rising pro- 
ductivity of labour, and an increase in the incomes of the kolkhozy and the 
prosperity of the kolkhozniki. 

Comrade Kulagin’s work provides new factual data for the fight against the 
reactionary theory of the decreasing fertility of the soil. 

The treatment of the question of reserves for further speedy increase in 
crop yield, productivity of stock-breeding and productivity of labour, is also 
interesting. Comrade Kulagin shows that if an analysis is made of the 
condition of labour organization and utilization of labour reserves and of 
equipment, even in the very best kolkhozy, we possess reserves at the present 
time which can increase their income-earning capacity. 


* The theory of ‘re-making’ of the soil is behind the Dokuchaev-Williams soil and 
crop rotation theories which, with the Michurin-Lysenko agrobiology, are becoming 
the foundation of Soviet agricultural practice. 
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In the analysis of the distribution of gross production and the incomes of 
kolkhozy (Ch. III), the most interesting section is that in which the author 
attempts to find the most correct methods of differentiating norms of delivery 
for different kolkhozy within the district, such as will best stimulate the 
progress of the kolkhozy. Comrade Kulagin rightly criticizes the sweeping 
undiscriminating (uravnitelny = levelling) approach, and this criticism is 
constructive in that it seriously attempts to state his ideas on the angen, and 
is not simply a rejection. 

Chapter IV investigates backward kolkhozy in connection with an analysis 
of the main sources of kolkhoz income-earning capacity. ‘Every backward 
kolkhoz’, says the author, ‘is backward in its own way.’ For this reason, con- 
crete knowledge of each kolkhoz is essential in order to provide effective help. 

Comrade Kulagin attempts to study two backward kolkhozy. This is a 
detailed and very illuminating piece of research. It investigates the use of 
labour resources in these kolkhozy, compares their condition with that of the 
best ones [and thereby] shows the complete unsoundness of the widespread 
ideas on the causes of backwardness in kolkhozy, which make out that they 

-centre in shortage of labour. 

The author comes to the conclusion that the basic cause for the backward- 
ness of kolkhozy amounts to insufficient work by the kolkhozniki. Improve- 
ment in the economy of backward kolkhozy depends primarily on better 
labour discipline and better utilization of labour resources. 

Comrade Kulagin uses actual examples to demonstrate the decisive part 
played by Bolshevik leadership in kolkhozy. 

Comrade Kulagin’s work has the following defects: 

The supplementary income of kolkhozy is not always correctly calculated, 
as the author proceeds from the incorrect assumption that the difference 
between the incomes of the best and the worst kolkhozy is actually the 
supplementary income. This is of course incorrect, and this statement should 
be rectified. 

The author promises to show the part played by the travopolye system of 
cultivation in the Ramensk kolkhozy, but he does not keep his promise. 
Moreover, it can be seen in the course of the investigation that Comrade 
Kulagin has not quite understood what this system of cultivation is. The 
travopolye system of cultivation and travopolye crop rotation are the same 
thing to him. This is incorrect, since the travopolye crop rotation, although 
most important, is only one factor in the travopolye system of agriculture. 

Since Comrade Kulagin is preparing his work for publication it must also 
be noted that, although there is an abundance of data grouped in tables, the 
analysis of them is insufficient and is not followed right through. 

As a whole Comrade Kulagin’s work is Marxist, represents independent 
research, and fully deserves the degree of Candidate of Economic Sciences. 


Statement by Official Opponent, Cand.Econ.Sc. A. P. Teryaeva 

. There are 101 kolkhozy in the Ramensk district, and the author has 
followed up the development of the economy of this large group of kolkhozy 
for the period 1934/5 to 1948. . 
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It is impossible to agree with the author’s sweeping assertion that state 
purchasing prices are lower than the social value of the agricultural goods. 
It is impossible to agree with this assertion if only because it was made in 
too general and indefinite a form. Since the author raises the question, its 
analysis should take into account the relationship between the state and the 
kolkhozniki, the experience of the stakhanovite movement in the effort to 
improve yield in the best kolkhozy, and finally state price policy in the 
purchase of industrial crops which require the expenditure of much labour. 

On the whole, the author has correctly and successfully applied the method 
of assessment according to money values; but in a number of cases he attaches 
to them too great and too exclusive a significance, whereas assessment 
according to money-value in the analysis of supply of seed (and ina number .- 
of other cases) is not very indicative. 


[Kulagin was awarded the degree.] 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INCENTIVES IN A COLLECTIVE FARM 


The following article from the central agricultural newspaper is one of the 
few Soviet documents to offer any version of what has been happening inside 
a collective farm since the war in relation to what may be the crux of the 
kolkhoz system — the conflict between private and communal work. The 
collective farms were a compromise between the peasants’ desire to own the 
land they worked, and the economic, technical and political advantages of 
large-scale farming using state-controlled machinery. One of the forms in 
which this compromise was manifested is the household plot, averaging about 
an acre, on which each family can do what it likes, within certain limits 
(mainly concerning the number of farm animals kept). The produce, like 
that from the communal economy, may — after taxation (‘compulsory 
deliveries’) — be sold for whatever price is obtainable. Soviet writings on the 
current transition to communism find no difficulty in detecting a decline of 
interest in the household plot, e.g. Voprosy Filosofii, 3/1948, p. 84, where an 
increasing relegation of the household plot to fruit and flowers is noted, 
together with the stabling of privately owned cattle in the communal byres. 
An article in New Times (46/1949, p. 28) tells of a kolkhoz where ‘people are 
giving up their individually owned cows and vegetable plots’, because 
vegetables are issued ad libitum to each family, and enough milk is earned in 
the communal work. But perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
quarter of a million kolkhozy is the variety of their progress — and, it may 
perhaps be inferred, of the peasant attitude to the state and its policies. The 
thesis translated above reports two kolkiozy which in effect have no communal 
economy, in one of the most successful kolkhoz districts in the country. 

The variety, incidentally, includes size: the kolkhoz described below has 
16,000 acres, whereas some in the less sparsely populated areas are a few 
hundred acres (the average is about 4000 acres, but the smaller ones are 
being merged since the Pravda article translated above). Another point 
illustrated in the following story is the appointment by the local Party 
authorities of the nominally elected kolkhoz chairman. Generally speaking, 
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election is more real in farms which make adequate progress. The compulsory 
deliveries of grain to the state must be sent to the elevators without delay 
after harvesting; they are made the occasion of promises to exceed the official 
amount (all excess is paid at much higher prices) and there is a festive send-off 
to the carts and lorries when deliveries begin. 


Years of Progress 


by L. Cuexaov, Special Correspondent (From Sotsialisticheskoye Zem- 
ledeliye 21.9.49) 


‘If our neighbours don’t let us down, we’ll keep our word: we’ll give the 
state 30,000 puds of grain.’ 

There was feeble applause in the hall, where a meeting of the best farmers 
of the Uvel district was taking place. A short, stocky man of about ferty came 
down from the platform. He was Aleksei Nikolayevich Cheremukhin, the 
new chairman of the Uvel kolkhoz, the most backward one in the district. 
Before he got to his place, he turned to the platform and said: 

‘Thirty thousand puds, and all in September!’ 

The audience again replied with feeble, half-hearted applause. 

It was the beginning of spring. Drops of water were splashing from roofs of 
houses. The first streams were trickling along the roads. By the square an 
elderly kolkhoznik was harnessing a miserable looking horse. 

‘Cheremukhin’s dashing ahead — on a broken-down horse,’ the wits joked 
after the meeting. 

At this time the secretary of the district Party committee was standing in 
the empty hall with Cheremukhin, and saying with a handshake, ‘You made 
a promise today in front of the best people in the district — mind you keep it, 
Aleksei Nikolayevich! We'll help where necessary. We’ve sent you to the 
most difficult kolkhoz, it’s true, but you’ve got the experience, and you’ve got 
the will to work too. You can manage it. Remember, it’s your Party assign- 
ment.’ 

It is easier to make a promise than to keep it, and Cheremukhin knew this 
very well. When the office of the district Party committee decided to send 
him, a Communist back from the army, to a backward kolkhoz, he did not 
object. 

The ‘Lenin’s Way’ kolkhoz is not very large for the Chelyabinsk region: 
100 households, 140 persons able to work, but plenty of land — 6600 hectares. 
1323 h. have already been brought under cultivation (osvoyeny). ‘There are 
only 14 cows, 8 pigs and 278 sheep owned by the kolkhoz [as distinct from 
those owned by the households]. The annual money income of the artel is 
120,000 rubles. The artel has not fulfilled its obligation to the state for years. 
To improve a farm like that is certainly no easy job. 

Cheremukhin, chosen chairman of the kolkhoz, studied its history from 
many years back. He realized that the principal reason for its backwardness 
was infringements of the statute of the agricultural artel [the general 
regulations governing collective farms]. They were very numerous here. 
Labour-days were being wrongly expended; the management and non- 
productive jobs were overstaffed. This caused a scarcity of able-bodied 
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kolkhozniki for work in the fields and in stock-breeding, and a decline in the 
kolkhoznik’s interest in communal labour. The old chairmen (and there had . 
been quite a number of changes) had had their ‘favourites’ who used to get 
produce from store irrespective of the number of labour-days earned by them. 
In the kolkhoz records Cheremukhin found dozens of notes from which it was 
obvious that even some district officials had had access to the kolkhoz property. 
General meetings had seldom been called, and all the affairs of the kolkhoz, 
including the distribution of income, had been settled by the chairmen at their 
own discretion. 

There was another reason: the previous management had taken a half- 
hearted interest in cultivation, and no interest at all in stock-breeding, hor- 
ticulture, construction and mechanization. Personal responsibility of the 
kolkhozniki for their work had diminished, and no bonuses had been paid. 

Cheremukhin opened the eyes of the kolkhozniki to all this. 

“We can’t go on living like this,’ he said more than once. ‘We’ll live ac- 
cording to the statute, and not budge a step from it.’ 

To live according to the statute you must first know it. But in the arte/ 
there were a number of young people who, it appeared, had grown up without 
knowing their rights and responsibilities. So Cheremukhin, helped by the 
Communists and the Young Communists, organized a class for the study of 
the agricultural statute. Each point of the statute was illustrated by instances 
from the life of the kolkhoz. 

At the same time the chairman in his talks drew attention to the 
inexhaustible reserves of the farm. 

‘The cow “Beauty” gives twenty litres of milk daily,’ he would say, ‘while 
others give four. ‘“‘Beauty” is equal to five cows. It is uneconomic to keep 
cows with a low yield. We must improve the herd.’ 

He introduced a regime of economy and never tired of explaining its 
importance to the kolkhozniki. 13,000 rubles had been spent on heating the 
animal farms alone. Why so much? Firewood had been carried off. This 
reduced the income for labour-days. 

12,000 roubles had been spent on forks, wooden spades and rope. But 
could all this not have been made on the spot? 

Cheremukhin studied the kolkhozniki and chose work leaders with care. 

Shepherd Yakov Andreyevich Generalov tends his sheep well, and is a 
capable organizer. He was appointed head of the sheep farm. Batal Abishev 
has loved horses since he was a child, and so he is to work on the horse farm. 
The girls Nina Svyatochkova and Elena Kondakova are best at vegetable- 
growing. This is something new for the kolkhoz, and the girls have plenty of 
energy and persistence; so a link [small team] of young vegetable-growers was 
set up. 

Communists and Young Communists were appointed to the crucial sectors 
of the kolkhoz production. The Party organization gave each a Party assign- 
ment. With the help of the Party organization, Cheremukhin encouraged all 
the kolkhozniki. Brigades and links developed all over the kolkhoz. 

Although the spring sowing was at its height, some kolkhozniki were not 
going out to work. Alexander Konstantinovich Slednev did not even work 
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thirty labour-days. Why is he not working in the kolkhoz? The chairman 
went to see Slednev, and found him in his kitchen garden, spade in hand. 

‘Why aren’t you at work, Alexander Konstantinovich?’ 

‘I am working,’ Slednev replied evasively. 

‘I can see you’re working — on your own kitchen garden.’ 

‘Well, are you going to feed my family for me in the winter?’ 

‘If you earn labour-days, you’ll get grain and money from the kolkhoz.’ 

‘You’re telling fairy-stories. The kitchen garden is reliable.’ 

‘Listen, you’re mistaken, Alexander Konstantinovich,’ said the chairman. 
*You’ll miscalculate.’ 

‘I’ve never miscalculated so far.’ 

Here the conversation ended. Cheremukhin saw that kolkhozniki like 
Slednev could not be convinced by words. 
_ With the help of the Machine-Tractor Station the kolkhoz sowed the spring 
crops on time. In a few days green shoots began to show up evenly over the 
fields. It was a long time since the local kolkhozniki had seen the fields in such 
a fine state. Suddenly harvesting time was upon them. The farmers carted 
grain for the state night and day. And for the first time for several years the 
grain delivery plan was fulfilled. What a victory! 

28,000 puds of grain were given to the state. For each labour-day the 
farmers received 3 kilogrammes of grain and 4 rubles 15 kopeks in cash, and in 


addition berries, apples, sunflower seed, melons, water-melons, wool and honey. - 


“We’re 2000 puds short of the promised amount,’ Cheremukhin told the 
district committee secretary. ‘We'll catch up next year.’ 

And they did catch up. The next year the yield increased, and 34,800 puds 
of grain were brought to the state collecting centre by the artel, and the year 
after that it was 45,000 puds. 

Life in the ‘Lenin’s Way’ kolkhoz became happy. The young people would 
sing until late at night. There was talk of electrification, of building houses, 
accommodation for stock, and a club. 

Now Cheremukhin could argue with kolkhozniki like Slednev. He began 
to prepare for the coming ‘battle’. 

It was an extraordinary general meeting, with one item on the agenda: 
where does the kolkhoznik get the basic part of his income from — the com- 
munal economy or his personal one? Is it more profitable for him to work on 
his own plot or on the kolkhoz? 

Standing beside the school black-board armed with a piece of chalk, 
Cheremukhin began his talk: 

‘Now on this board we’re going to reckon up the income the kolkhoznik 
receives from his own and from the communal economy. To make it easier, 
we'll change all produce into rubles at state retail prices. We'll take two 
families first as examples: Anna Emelyanova’s and Alexander Slednev’s. 
‘Both families have three working members. The only difference is that 
Emelyanova sees that her welfare is based on collective farming, and works 
hard in the communal farming, while Slednev only works the minimum 
number of labour-days, and spends the rest of the time on his own kitchen 
garden.’ 
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Cheremukhin divided the board with the chalk into two parts, and wrote 
Slednev’s name on the left and Emelyanova’s on the right. In columns 
underneath he wrote down all the sources of income for both families. The 
bookkeeper rapidly changed all the produce into money at state retail prices. 

The following table appeared: 


Slednev’s family: Emelyanova’s family: 
441 labour-days 1128 labour-days 
Obtained from the kolkhoz for 
labour-days: 
Grain 13.23 tsentners 33-84 tsentners 
Sunflower seed 14 kilogr. 36 kilogr. 
Melons and water-melons 200 kilogr. 520 kilogr. 
Honey 1 kilogr. 2.6 kilogr. 
Wool 1.2 kilogr. 3.2 kilogr. 
Sheep (bonus) 3 head 
Total in cash and kind obtained from 
the kolkhoz 10,586 rubles 28,009 rubles 
Total obtained from household plot 8822 rubles 4002 rubles 
Total income 19,408 rubles 32,011 rubles 


‘Do you remember, Alexander Konstantinovich, I told you you’d lose?’ 
said Cheremukhin, finishing his calculations. ‘And so it’s turned out. Now 
are you convinced?” 

‘Why didn’t you show me this arithmetic before?’ was all that Slednev 
replied. 

One kolkhoznik after another came up to the chairman’s table and asked for 
his income to be reckoned up. 

The hero of the day turned out to be the best kolkhoznik of the artel — 
the old shepherd Yakov Andreyevich Generalov. His family had four working 
members. They had earned 2070 labour-days, and had received from the 
kolkhoz 62.1 tsentners of grain, 68 kilogrammes of sunflower seed, 6 kg. of 
wool, 5 kg. of honey, 9.4 tsentners of melons and water-melons. In addition, 
Generalov had been given five sheep as a bonus. The total income obtained 
by old Generalov’s family from the kolkhoz was 50,754 rubles, and including 
the income from their household plot it came to 57,539 rubles — 14,385 
rubles for each working member. 

Now every kolkhoznik was clear that his fate depended on the communal 
economy of the artel. 

The economy of the ‘Lenin’s Way’ kolkhoz grows stronger and broader 
every year. In 1948 the artel obtained an income of 719,064 rubles, five times 
as much as in 1940. 215,300 rubles of this came from stock-breeding, which 
three years before had been the most backward part of the farm. 

The money available for labour-day remuneration is increasing together 
with the communal economy. Whereas in 1940 52,160 rubles had been paid 
out for labour-days, in 1948 463,592 rubles was paid out. 7 rubles 10 kopeks 
was paid for each labour-day. 

Electricity has been installed. A herd of Tagil cattle and a herd of pedigree 
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pigs have been started. The artel has begun breeding Akhaltek horses. 
Sixteen fine-fleeced rams were bought to improve the local flocks. 

All the members of the arte] took an active part in the compilation of the 
three-year plan for developing communal stock-breeding. By the end of 1951 
they aim at having 630 head of cattle (including 400 cows), 1550 sheep and 
4500 poultry. The yield of the cows will be increased to 2000 litres. 

From early morning till late at night the sound of hammers and the whine 
of saws never ceases in Uvel village. A lot of accommodation for stock is being 
built. 

And all day carts are setting off. They are taking sacks of wheat to the state 
elevators, Cart follows cart and there seems to be no end to them. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL IN SOVIET FACTORIES 


The term khozraschot (abbreviated from khozyaistvenny = business or 
economic and raschot = calculation, accounting) denotes the simple principle 
of comparing results with costs. The introductory note in Soviet Studies, 
vol. I, No. 4 to the translation on Business Contracts explains the application 
of khozraschot in the economy generally, i.e. in relations between enterprises 
which have such financial and legal autonomy as is permitted in the U.S.S.R. 
The following translations relate to khozraschot within the enterprise. 

The application of khozraschot to departments or shops of a factory, and 
even to the group of workers on a particular machine, or to individual 
workers, is not new. It appeared in 1931, but did not then become as wide- 
spread as it has done in the past two years. In the main, it amounted to an 
attempt to interest each ‘brigade’, i.e. group of workers engaged on the 
operation of one machine or installation, to keep a precise record of real costs 
(materials, power, repairs, labour time, etc.) of their unit in relation to its 
output.’ Judging by what little information is available on this experience, 
the conditions of success would appear to include the following: sufficient 
precision in the measurement of real costs, which is more difficult for the 
operation of a machine than for a shop or factory; precise and ‘fair’ technical 
co-efficients or ‘norms’ (i.e. the planned real costs in relation to output) 
as a criterion for the results actually obtained; bonuses for success large 
enough to arouse and maintain the interest of the workers; and information to 
show the workers the part played by their efforts within the enterprise, and 
thereby within the industry or national economy. 

Since the early experiments in ‘brigade khozraschot’, the planning and 
measurement of factory real costs have become more precise, together with 
the increasing precision of the national and industrial plans (which are 
themselves constructed around a framework of ‘technical coefficients’ or real 
costs in relation to output), and the variety and amount of bonus payments 


a ~~ e.g., Khozraschot Brigada i Mastera na Avtozavoda im. Stalina, Gosfinizdat, 
1935, 4° Ppp. 
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for efficient or economical work have increased, especially since the war. 
It now appears to be a major portion of administrative policy to spread intra- 
factory khozraschot as described in the following translation, as well as to 
facilitate inter-factory khozraschot and make it more automatic by bringing 
industrial prices into line with money costs. Thus the familiar principle of 
measuring costs against results in order constantly to increase output in 
relation to input, seems to be pushed at least as far in the U.S.S.R. as elsewhere 
for it does not stop short of the enterprise (or ‘firm’) or at the departments or 
shops of a factory, but is wherever possible brought down to the level of the 
group or the single worker at the machine.* 

The following article describes the Soviet version of what is known here as 
budgetary control. The article is translated fairly fully in order to provide - 
some indication of the Soviet attitude to the subject and the manner of its 
presentation, as well as the principles of its application. The periodical in 
which the article appeared is the leading Soviet economic journal, which had 
been criticized by the Party for giving insufficient attention to practical 
matters, and the same issue contained four accounts of khozraschot experi- 
ence in particular factories. Further reports from factories have appeared 
since, and some of this material will be given in a subsequent issue of Soviet 
Studies. 


All footnotes are the editor’s. 
J. M. 


More Khozraschot within the Enterprise 
(by A. Vorobyova, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 7/1949, pp. 3-15) 


Khozraschot was a major element of business management during the 
building up of Socialism in our country; in the transition to Communism it 
is becoming even more important. 

The law on the 1946-50 five-year plan... indicates as one of the basic 
politico-economic tasks that of using and strengthening in every possible 
way the economic levers for the management of Socialist enterprises — 
money, credit, profit and bonuses . . . Khozraschot facilitates quicker produc- 
tion and accumulation and fuller use of production facilities, it encourages 
improvement of labour productivity and efforts to reduce costs... helps to 
accelerate the turnover of resources (sredstva) and to eliminate mismanage- 
ment; it tightens financial and production discipline. . . . 

It has always been, and still is, the unwavering policy of the Party and the 
government to strengthen and develop khozraschot to the utmost both in the 
national economy as a whole, and inside the enterprises (factory, works, pit, 
etc., khozraschot). The Central Committee’s directive of December 5th, 
1929, states: ‘Consistent application of khozraschot in enterprises requires that 
measures be taken to reveal the successes and deficits of individual shops and 
departments of enterprises. . . .’ 


* See pp. 72ff. for a case (in agriculture) where the political leaders have apparently 
decided that the principle of reducing the size of the working group for the purposes 
of measuring the results of its efforts and applying incentives, has gone too far. 
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After the war the Party and government introduced a number of measures 
which facilitated the strengthening and development of khozraschot methods 
in the management of the national economy. The primary ones were the 
money reform and the transition in 1947 to extensive state trading in uniform 
prices; the abolition of state subsidies in all branches of the economy; the 
revival in 1946 of the system of allocations from planned and above-plan 
profits in enterprises for the director’s fund;* resumption of the pre-war 
system of bonuses for the use of by-products in the manufacture of consumer 
goods and for economizing power and fuel, and for reduction of idle time. 

Managerial-operational independence of enterprises was furthered by the 
introduction in 1946 of the new planning procedure [which allowed enter- 
prises more freedom to manceuvre quarterly plans] designed to preserve the 
stability of the annual plans. The introduction from 1947 of progressive 
technical and economic norms [i.e. upward revision towards the output- 
input coefficients in real and money terms attained by the best factories] 
prepared the ground for strengthening factory khozraschot. 

The establishment in 1946 of a new system of bonuses for managerial, 
technical and office personnel of industrial enterprises was very important 
for the development of factory khozraschot. According to this system, bonuses 
are only given if the state’s instructions to reduce production costs are 
fulfilled. This procedure makes material incentives for workers dependent 
on the economic indices of the work of each individual shop or production 
section, stimulates the itemization for separate sections of the enterprise of 
the state’s instructions to reduce’ production costs, and the assessment 
separately of the economic results of their work... . 

In the development of khozraschot, especially within the enterprises, a 
particularly important part was played by the nation-wide Socialist com- 
petition, organized by the Party, for above-plan accumulations and for quicker 
turnover of working capital.‘ $This new mass movement, which mobilized 
the labouring masses to fight for higher economic indices of the work of 
enterprises, merged with the movement to introduce factory khozraschot 
and to transfer shops, sections, brigades and even individual stakhanovites 
to khozraschot. .. . 

The introduction of khozraschot into all departments of an enterprise 
inevitably draws a large number of workers into the effort to reduce costs and 
accelerate turnover of working capital, and forces them to master the econo- 
mics of production. “The ability to use resources wisely and economically is a 
most important art which cannot be acquired at once’ (Stalin). Khozraschot 


® This comprises 2-10 per cent of planned profits and 25-75 per cent of profits above 
the amount planned. At the director’s discretion, up to half of this fund may be 
ploughed back into the enterprise and the rest divided between managerial, technical, 
manual and office staffs, including subsidies to canteen, club, housebuilding, etc. _ 

4 These are recent forms taken by the production drive. They differ from earlier 
forms such as shock-workers, stakhanovism and the 200-per-center war-time move- 
ment, in that their purpose is to increase the efficiency of the entire production process 
of the enterprise, whereas earlier forms aimed at outstanding personal performances. 
Factory khozraschot is essentially a method whereby the two forms (individual and 


collective) of the production drive are combined in a framework of precise measure- 


ment. 
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teaches the mass of the manual and technical workers to use resources wisely, 
stimulates them to improve their knowledge of [industrial] economics and to 
learn how to use the resources of the enterprise rationally. . . . 

Lowering of production costs depends primarily on improved labour 
productivity, better utilization of productive capacity and resources, and 
improved machinery, technology and organization of production processes, 
Khozraschot is inseparable from the arrangements for the supply of the 
enterprise’s materials and for the disposal of its output. The introduction of 
khozraschot is bound up with improved organization in the supply of mater- 
ials and machinery at all stages of the production process, and in the disposal 
of output, with the proper utilization of working capital and acceleration 
of its turnover. Khozraschot enforces strict observance of the planned 
assortment of output, and systematic improvement in its quality. It 
makes managers and rank and file workers more careful with socialist pro- 
perty; it [penalizes] carelessness with equipment and instruments, and 
stimulates reduction of rejects and of extravagance with fuel and materials, 
The introduction of khozraschot is inseparable from the development and 
improvement of planning. The state plan is the first foundation of khozraschot. 
Plan instructions regarding amount and assortment of goods, lowering of 
their production costs, introduction of new techniques, and so forth, are the 
real starting point of the organization of khozraschot within an enterprise. 
State plan instructions are issued to the enterprise as a whole. The plan 
becomes the property of the masses when it reaches the individual worker. 
It is in the creative labour of the masses that the [unutilized] reserves and the 
sources for increase of output and decrease of production and turnover costs 
are discovered and brought into play. Khozraschot, which brings home to the 
rank and file workers the assignments of the state plan as regards both quan- 
tity and quality, acts as a powerful economic lever in the effort to fulfil the 
state plan. Khozraschot inside the factory not only brings the plan home to 
those who put it into practice, but provides an additional economic stimulus 
in the mobilization of the masses to fulfil and over-fulfil the plan, and for 
improvement of management. . . . 

Khozraschot provides for the best combination of the social and personal 
interests of individual workers. It heightens the collective responsibility 
for, and the stakes of the workers in, the re_ults of production of the whole 
enterprise, and at the same time interests every worker in the economic 
results of the work of his section. It heightens individual responsibility. 

Khozraschot within the factory creates the appropriate conditions for more 
consistent application of the socialist principle of remuneration according to 
the quantity and quality of work, for it makes the workers’ material incentive 
directly dependent on the economic results of their work. 

Khozraschot in shops and production sections teaches [workers] in all 
separate departments and sections of production to compare the costs and 
results of production. The introduction of the strictest accounting and control, 
firm norm-setting in the expenditure of labour and materials, etc., and insist- 
ence on economy, are the essence of khozraschot. Since it combines an 
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advanced form of intra-factory planning, efficiency and material incentives bil 

for workers, khozraschot within the factory furthers socialist management and = ™ 

socialist competition.® | = 
The forms and methods of khozraschot in the enterprise are distinct from 

the forms and methods of khozraschot of the whole enterprise as a separate _ TI 

economic unit [of the national economy]. Within the enterprise there are ag; 


neither trading relationships (purchasing and selling), nor such economic 

categories as profit, turnover tax, credit relationships, etc. Direct norm- sh 

setting of the expenditure of labour and materials is crucial in the organization ba 
we 


of intra-factory khozraschot. As distinct from the enterprise itself, its shops 
and production sections are not independent economic entities; they cannot ” 
make independent decisions as to the use of their fixed and working capital. m0 
Therefore shop khozraschot must not copy the khozraschot system of the a 


_ factory [as an entity in the national economy]. Thus for instance there is no 
justification for transferring shops to an independent balance-sheet and lo 
opening an account in the State Bank, which is still done in some enterprises 
as an exception. Such a system does not remove the necessity of additional " 
measures to regulate and control utilization of resources, strict norm-setting 
of outlays and controlled issue of supplies [within the factory]. It increases _ of 
expenditure and in many cases gives rise to a risk of diverting shops from “ 
basic production assignments to secondary, more profitable operations, which fr 
increase the accumulation [profit] in the shop. For example, in 1947, when | 
the woodworking shop of a certain factory was put on khozraschot, it was [c 
allowed an independent balance-sheet and an account in the State Bank: * 
this resulted in the shop, whose main function was to make wooden parts for =P 
standard houses, accepting orders from casual clients to make furniture and =P 


saw logs, because this was more profitable. * 

In the same way, intra-factory khozraschot does not justify a system of " 
business contracts between shops and departments. As has been provedin , ™ 
practice, if there are no trade and financial relations between shops and ( 
departments, contracts are quite superfluous. As a rule they record the 
elements of inter-shop relationships which are already defined by the plan, 
the day-to-day production schedule (grafik) and the technological instruc- 
tions, and are controlled independently of contracts by the various organs 
of factory management (dispatch, planning, finance, etc., departments). 
Contracts between shops and the directing departments of the factory 
management, however, definitely contravene the principle of single responsi- 

5 ‘Socialist competition’ (in official translations ‘socialist emulation’) was pushed _ 
to the utmost during the war and remains important. Its results are measured by 
performance in the reduction of costs of production, etc., on the framework of the 
technical coefficients’ as well as output as such in relation to plan. It is extensively 
organized within and between industries. The competing unit is normally the enter- 
prise and a large number of permanent transitional trophies are awarded by the Party, | 
government, ministries and trade unions. The cash prizes are substantial. ; 

® The intra-factory khozraschot campaign of the early 1930s included the opening I 
of bank-accounts not only for shops but even for small groups (brigades) and indivi- 
duals whose costs and output could be checked because they worked on a particular 
machine. Some locomotive crews, for example, had such accounts. This tendency 
appeared immediately after Stalin’s famous ‘six points’ speech on management in 
1931, and did not last long. 
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bility in management.’ Particular disagreements arising between the shops 
and departments in the daily course of work, and not covered by the general 
or day-to-day planning, or the permanent regulations, can be settled in the 
course of work, by the management or by a special arbitration commission. 
These disagreements are extremely varied and cannot be foreseen by any 
agreement. 

The absence of money-trading and credit relationships between associated 
shops, and between the latter and the supply and sales departments, in no 
way means that the function of the economic levers within the enterprise is 
weakened. Here, too, money acts as an effective instrument in the socialist 
economic organization. It fully retains its function within the enterprise of a 
measure of cost as a means of accounting and control, which makes possible 
commensuration of outlays and results of production (the planning and 
accounting of each element of cost, calculation in money terms of production 
losses and unproductive outlays, measurement of profit and loss). 

The C.C. Directive of December 5th, 1929, emphasized that systematic 
commensuration of the costs and result of production within each department 
of an enterprise was important and essential: “The outlays of separate sections 
of the enterprise should be compared with their productive results.’ Such 
commensuration is made by ascertaining in each shop and section deviations 
from the plan estimates for . . . particular elements of cost. 

The system of shop planning and accounting that obtains in most branches 
[of industry] enables daily discovery of deviations from the plan norms for 
the expenditure of raw materials, fuel and accessory materials, rejects, by- 
products and utilization of returned [products?]. Unfortunately, these 
possibilities are still not used in many enterprises. 

At the lower levels of production (sections and brigades) those outlays 
such as wages, raw materials, fuel, power and so on, which are of most 
importance in the section concerned, can be compared with actual output, 
and this is done in most enterprises. . . . 

Utilization of fixed and working capital is better organized where intra- 
factory khozraschot is introduced: while shops are not put on an independent 
balance-sheet, they are made responsible for the maintenance and proper use 
of their productive resources, which are itemized in inventories. 

Although the freedom of shops and sections in handling circulating capital 
is restricted, they have full responsibility for the storage and proper utilization 
of that part of the resources which is attached to them for a definite production 
cycle. Lack of specific responsibility for the storage and proper utilization 
of supplies is ended, and there is an incentive for constant reduction of the 
norms of used-up materials and of remnants (per unit produced) and the 
amount of uncompleted production. 

Shops and sections are issued with material and financial resources accord- 
ing to the established plan of production and its costs, on a basis of strict 
norms of labour and material outlays in accordance with progressive technico- 

" yedinonachaliye: there has been an increasing insistence on the sole onponsiiiiiny 
of the director of an enterprise to its owner (the state) since 1931, in contrast wi 
earlier tendencies towards group managements by boards. 
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economic coefficients, while the money outlays are in accordance with firm 
estimates. At the same time a system of relationships is introduced between 
the production shops on the one hand and the supply and distribution 
departments, the warehousing system and the financial departments on the 
other hand, under which any expenditure of resources or stocks of materials 
above the norm is immediately noted, and the culprits discovered, further 
excess expenditure is stopped, and any residue above the norm is used up. 

Warehousing has an important function in organizing the proper utilization 
of materials. Its staff not only check the fulfilment by shops and departments 
of the norms for expenditure of materials and for unfinished production, but 
they watch the completeness [e.g. the inclusion of spare parts] of products 
and influence the production cycle by keeping supplies of components 
flowing in accordance with the cyclic production schedule. 

Khozraschot in the shops of the ‘Stalin’ Kuznetsk metallurgical combine 
exemplifies such norms and upper-limit issue of materials and finance. The 
work of the shops is planned according to a firm schedule, and estimates of 
money expenditure, norms of labour and all material resources per unit of 


production, and norms for stocks of basic and accessory materials, spare 


parts, spare equipment, working clothes, semi-finished goods and unfinished 
production, are set quarterly for all shops. Outlays above the norm are thus 
known at once: a shop which exceeds the norm for stocks automatically has 
its supplies stopped until the excess stocks are used up. This system is also 
used in other metallurgical and engineering works. . . . 

When khozraschot is introduced within the factory, an attempt is made to 
find forms which will afford the maximum freedom of manceuvre for shops 
and sections, while at the same time observing strict norms and upper limits 
on working capital. Thus, in the ‘Calibre’ works emergency stocks have been 
built up as well as the current stocks of materials and alternative equipment 
needed by the shops in the interval between two regular deliveries. These 
stocks are used with the special permission of the director, and ensure an 
uninterrupted flow of production. 

In the ‘Stalin’ motor works in Moscow a system has been introduced in 
which supplementary materials and finance are advanced to the shop for the 
current quarter if the fixed norms for materials and money have been ex- 
ceeded; the advances are then deducted from the accumulation of the next 
period. Part of the fund allocated for bonuses is reserved for covering 
excess expenditure in the shops. This system stimulates the staffs of shops 
to find internal resources for covering excess expenditures, continuously to 
improve the system of norm-fixing for expenditures of materials and labour, 
and systematically to review the technico-economic norms.*® 

As a rule the transfer of shops and sections to khozraschot begins with 
improvement of the system of norm-setting and of the working out of the pro- 
gressive technico-economic norms... . 

® The technico-economic norms (or technical coefficients) of each shop depend on 
the factory plan, which the factory director receives from higher authority (the trust, 
or in the case of a big works the ministry), and this plan is in part determined by the 


norms which the director and his staff consider to be feasible, as well as by government 
and ministry policy. 
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Upper-limit issue of materials according to norms of stocks compels shops 
and sections to reduce residues and quickly use up surplus materials, improve 
storage of materials and find ways of using them economically, space out the 
work evenly, according to the production schedule, and speed-up turnover of 
resources. This is a radical instrument in the struggle against ‘consumer’ 
tendencies, i.e. the effort to retain as much materials as possible ‘for stock’. . . . 

Strict norm-setting for materials, however, is only the first step in intra- " 
factory khozraschot. The transfer of shops and production sections to 
khozraschot cannot be considered complete until they receive plan assign- 
ments for the lowering of production costs and check their fulfilment, and until 
production costs together with the quantitative assignments of the plan for 
the fixed assortment and quality of the goods becomes the basic criterion for 
the quality of work not only in the enterprise as a whole, but separately in 
every section of it. 

The direct connection between the results of reducing production costs in 
separate parts of the enterprises and the system of bonuses, of incentives for 
workers, is also essential to a well-developed system of intra-factory khozras- 
chot. Accounting of production costs makes it possible to ascertain the 
amount of planned and above-plan accumulation, to check the use of fixed 
and working capital in all the separate parts of the enterprises, to direct 
flexibly (operativno) the lower levels of the enterprise and to maintain the 
strictest economizing. 

Khozraschot inside the factory is therefore unthinkable without a proper 
system of shop costing. The experience of the most efficient enterprises 
shows that very good results may be obtained by planning and accounting 
shop costs of production according to shop outlays in plan prices.* For this 
planning and accounting special price lists are being introduced for materials, 
semi-finished goods, instruments, alternative equipment (smennoye oborudo- 
vantye), services rendered by auxiliary shops, etc. As a rule subsidiary outlays 
are calculated on the basis of book-keepers’ accounts of the full shop costs of 
production. The results of reducing these costs of production, which depend 
[directly] on the shop, form a basis for assessing the work of the shops when 
bonuses are issued to technicians and managerial staffs. When shop costs of 
production are calculated according to plan prices, it is easy to discover those 
really responsible for losses, and shop staffs concentrate their attention on the 
expenditure for which they are responsible. 

In such calculations the departments in charge of supply must bear the 
material [financial] responsibility for such deviations from shop costs at plan 
prices as are due to the procurement of means of production. For this purpose 
incentives for supply workers are not based on the general results of the work 
of the enterprise, but on the economic results of supply work. This bonus 
system fosters in the supply workers a business-like approach to procurement 
operations.'° 

* i.e. the prices in which the plan for the ensuing year is drawn up. These are not 


necessarily the same as the prices obtaining when the plan is being prepared, nor the 
actual prices during the plan year 


the- war the wath ply department was usually difficult and 
often ingenious. Central ofl industry, which now covers about 
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Assessment of the services rendered by auxiliary and servicing shops at 
plan prices ends their former irresponsibility ... At the ‘Dzerzhinski’ steel 
works the machine shops were known as ‘the jewellers’ because many of the 
parts made by them were very expensive. After the change over to khozras- 
chot, the plan prices of repairs and of the articles made by the machine, 
moulding and other auxiliary shops were added to the cost of cast iron, steel 
and rolled steel; all excess cost [of the repairs, etc., over their plan cost] was 
debited to these auxiliary shops. This caused a sharp drop in the cost of such 
repairs and parts. 

The system of calculating shop costs of production at plan prices does not 
diminish the function of price as an economic lever, which stimulates the use 
of more economical materials and implements of production. Different 
kinds of materials and fuels each have their plan prices in intra-factory 
Rhozraschot. 

The consequent use of cheaper materials and equipment and the crediting 
of these savings to the staffs of those shops or departments which made them, 
reduces the shop costs of production. This procedure stimulates the business 
initiative of production shops and supply departments to replace expensive 
materials by cheaper ones. For example at the Nizhne-Tagil coke and chemical 
works, after the shops were put on khozraschot, the director of the machine 
shop refused some shapes made of new metal until he had used up the residues 
of his shop. Practical experience in many enterprises shows that with this 
system producers tend to replace expensive materials by cheaper ones, and to 
make the maximum re-use of rejects and by-products. The interest of shop 
staffs in the [plan] prices of rejects and by-products, and their demand for 
proper planning of these prices, are stimulated. Prices of rejects and by- 
products should be considerably lower than those of basic materials, and 
should stimulate the maximum utilization of them within the enterprise or 
their sale outside. For instance the pre-war prices of blast furnace gas, 
which were higher than those of the best hard fuel, did not encourage its use. 

The importance of price as an economic lever encouraging improvement 
in the qualitative results of production also becomes evident where there is 
factory khozraschot, in assessing the fulfilment of the plan for assortment of 
output. The output of a high proportion of the low grades at low ex-works 
[actual] prices reduces the profitability of certain enterprises (the ‘Petrovski’ 
metallurgical works, for instance, lost 1,300,000 rubles in 1947 as a result of 
concentrating on low grades). In a proper system of khozraschot [the 
factory’s] losses or profits due to the percentage of second-grade products 
differing from that set in the plan, are debited or credited to the shops 
responsible. Such losses include financial penalties exacted [according to the 
business contracts] from the enterprise owing to the inferior quality of the 
goods, when customers discover defects. This increases the shops’ incentive 
to reduce the output of low grades and to improve the quality of products. 
Of the 6,500,000 rubles profit obtained by the Nizhne-Tagil coke and chemical 


1500 items, has greatly increased since the war, but the efficiency of these departments, 
particularly in the less important factories, may still affect substantially the profitability 
of the factory and the proportion of idle time and level of costs in particular shops. 
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works in 1947 as a result of the change over to shop khozraschot, 1,500,000 
rubles was due to improved assortment. The Chusova metallurgical works, 
in an effort to earn more profit, aimed at giving some types of metals certain 
properties which brought higher prices than usual. 

Very good results were obtained also from the introduction of inter-shop 
financial penalties and claims. In this system shop losses due to the poor 
quality of semi-finished articles supplied by associated shops are referred by 
claims to those responsible. The shops responsible are also charged for losses 
of the enterprise in the form of fines paid on claims by external customers 
for defective goods delivered to them. At the ‘Stalin’ metallurgical combine 
in Kuznetsk, for instance, after the change over to khozraschot every defective 
ingot of steel began to produce an immediate reaction, whereas formerly 
nobody had paid any attention to it. The rolling mill began to refer losses due 
to rolling defective ingots back to the open-hearth shop. As a result, the 
total fines paid by the combine on claims [by customers] regarding the 
quality of production was reduced in 1947 to 800,000 rubles as compared 
with 20,800,000 rubles in 1940." 

The system of penalties stimulates punctual and complete deliveries of 
semi-finished goods by associated shops. In a number of enterprises a 
system has been introduced whereby losses due to standstills of machinery 
owing to unpunctual or incomplete deliveries of semi-finished goods and 
materials, or to a low standard of servicing (repairs) are borne by the appropriate 
associated shops. For instance the second openhearth shop at the ‘Stalin’ 
metallurgical combine lost gooo tons of steel in a quarter owing to unpunctual 
deliveries of molten iron by the blast furnace shop. With the system of 
khozraschot these losses were borne by the blast furnace shop. 

The system of penalties facilitates the endeavour to reduce idle time of 
railway wagons. In the absence of shop khozraschot, responsibility for losses 
due to idle time of wagons is not brought home: under it, those responsible 
for idle time stand the losses because they are debited to these shops [and thus 
affect bonuses]. 

Where intra-factory khozraschot exists, imposition of financial penalties 
on individual workers in the form of reductions or loss of bonuses for neglect- 
ing to observe technological discipline, safety regulations, etc., is more 
effective, as is also the imposition of statutory punishments for idle time of 
machinery and production of rejects due to the negligence of individual 
workers. 

In many enterprises a new way of bringing khozraschot methods down to 
the workers has been devised on the initiative of the stakhanovites — personal 
accounts for individual workers. In these personal accounts economy or excess 
expenditure of the most important production [real] costs, are accounted in 
relation to individual routine assignments. 

In factories of the automobile industry (the Gorky works) the personal 
account includes, for instance, not only the economies made in materials and 


1 This does not mean that all the 20,000,000 rubles difference was saved, but that 
most of the defective products were discovered within the works, before dispatch — 
and part of this, presumably, at an early stage in the production process. 
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tools, but also the time saved by speeding up working methods. In some 
enterprises the personal account includes the general overheads of the shop 
according to the fixed norm of expenditure per norm hour, as well as direct 
outlays. This procedure directly links up the labour productivity of individual 
workers with the relative economy in shop overheads (which entirely depend 
on the number of norm hours worked by each worker) and makes it possible 
to take into account economies or excess outlays for each work-place. 

Suitable conditions must be provided if stakhanovite methods inthe effort 
to economize are to be widely used. The most important of these is the intro- 
duction of personal responsibility for the use of materials, tools and equip- 
ment. In the electrical shop of an accumulator factory, for instance, there 
was no proper control of or responsibility for the use of tools before brigade 
Rhozraschot was introduced, and the tools were prematurely worn out. After 

_every worker had been allotted a definite machine and the necessary set of 
tools, and strict accounting of economies and losses per work-place had been 
introduced, breakages, loss and damage of tools became rare. The second 
essential for the introduction of personal accounts is norms for the expenditure 
of working time, materials, tools, etc. 

Consistent introduction and development of khozraschot inside the factory 
makes considerably heavier demands on factory planning, and requires special 
definition and proper allocation of all outlays between shops, etc., discovery 
of all real reserves, improvement of norms and rates, precise definition of the 
norms of residues and unfinished products, planning of the production and 
work of separate parts of the enterprise by a regulated schedule, planning of 
preparation for production, strict correlation of the production-technical and 
financial-economic sides of the plan, and so forth. Unity in the technical and 
economic groundwork of the plan expresses itself in progressive [i.e. between 
the average and the best attained] technico-economic norms which govern all 
the plan indices, and which are an instrument in the struggle against reduction 
of plans.'? 

The significance of the tekhpromfinplan** is not restricted to the figures 
which comprise it, but lies in the working out of what must be done to fulfil 
it: intra-factory khozraschot makes it possible to draw the masses of workers 
into the hammering out of what has to be done [to see the plan through]. 


12 The arguments between a factory management and the trust or ministry over the 
size of the annual plan tend to centre on the technical and economic coefficients (norms) 
which are the skeleton around which the plan is built. Material incentives are generally 
more important than social incentives, and the lower the plan, the less will be the 
efforts required to earn the numerous kinds of bonus payments, and the less will be the 
strain on the management to get the plan fulfilled. 

18 The abbreviation for technico-industrial-financial plan, which is the full plan for 
all aspects of the work of an industrial enterprise. 

14 This paragraph sums up the participation of the rank and file in planning: they 
participate in the elaboration of the next year’s factory plan indirectly, in the sense that 
the changes in its technical coefficients as compared with the current year’s plan will in 
large part depend on actual results obtained by them during the current year (both 
in the industry generally and the factory in particular). More direct participation is 
restricted to the execution of the plan itself; discussion of particular production 
problems at shop trade union meetings, and at conferences of selected workers 
(‘aktiv’) called by the management; discussion of production clauses in the collective 
agreements; rationalization suggestions, and so forth. 
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Proper organization of khozraschot within the factory facilitates a system of 
factory planning which, while indicating the main trend of all aspects of the 
work, and the interconnections between sections of the factory, at the same 
time does away with petty control [by the factory management] of the use of 
production reserves [i.e. steps taken within the shops to increase production 
without extra machines and supplies]. In this connection the system of plan- 
ning shop costs of production without detailed accounts for all items of 
expenditure, as used in the Stalin motor works, is of interest. The shop staffs 
have an opportunity to show initiative in discovering ways of reducing costs 
within the resources allotted which are calculated on the basis of progressive 
technico-economic norms. 

Intra-factory khozraschot makes heavy demands on the accounting system 
within enterprises, and particularly on the system of accounting shop costs.** 
When all shops and sections of production are transferred to khozraschot, the 
major portion of production costs — up to 80 per cent or go per cent of the 
total outlays — are controlled at the lower levels. Calculation of costs of 
production within enterprises must ensure (1) correct and full recording of 
outlays which depend on each shop and section, (2) ascription of actual out- 
lays to their proper source, and of losses to those actually responsible for 
them, and (3) precision and reliability of the data obtained. 

Intra-factory khozraschot must not stop at the transfer of shops to khozra- 
schot: it is important to extend it to the lower levels and if possible to the 
individual worker. In addition, it is necessary to transfer all functional 
departments to khozraschot, such as the supply and purchasing departments 
on which all the costs of procurement depend, the selling department on 
which the costs of selling depend, and other departments on whose work 
depends the elimination of non-productive losses. 

Further improvement of intra-factory khozraschot should be made in the 
direction of maximum simplification of its forms, and firm resistance to the 
attempts of some enterprises to complicate the methods of their internal 
khozraschot relationships. 

Book-keeping should be improved, so that financial reports can be rapidly 
compiled. .. 

The widespread introduction of khozraschot within enterprises in all 
branches of the national economy has immeasurably heightened interest in the 
economics of production and in knowledge of economics. Schools and 
seminars are being started for managers and technicians. This turning of 
attention to the economics of the enterprise has caused a sharp improvement 
in the economic results of production in all enterprises. As early as 1948, 
intra-factory khozraschot played a very big part in the fulfilment of promises 
to make accumulations in excess of plan, and in 1949 it likewise facilitated the 
fulfilment of promises to accelerate turnover of resources. .. .'* 

In a number of cases the transfer of shops and production sections to 

up to ten times the American proportion. 

16 These promises were made, often in great detail, in the form of letters to Stalin 
which occupied much of the central newspapers for months. 
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khozraschot calls for revision and simplification of the organizational structure 
of the enterprise . . . this is accompanied by a reduction in the administrative 
and managerial overheads and an improvement in section management. 

The introduction of intra-factory khozraschot is usually accompanied by a 
search for and application of the most up to date and effective technological 
processes. ... 

The introduction of khozraschot at the Chusova metallurgical works 
stimulated the transition to a firm production schedule and stopped seasonal 
fluctuations.?? 

Intra-factory khozraschot likewise stimulates better organization of special- 
ization and co-operation between shops and enterprises.’* For instance during 
the war the Kuznetsk metallurgical combine used to manufacture its own 
tools and chemicals. When the combine was put on khozraschot, the manu- 
facture of these articles, which was unsuited to the layout of the factory and 
increased the costs of its basic products, was replaced by consignments from 
specialized instrument and chemical factories. 

The great economic effect of applying khozraschot inside enterprises is seen 
in the savings of materials and fuels. Thus, in 1947, in the Voroshilov mine 
of the Nikopol manganese trust even in the first months after the changeover 
to khozraschot 2,250 cubic m. of reinforcing materials were saved, chiefly 
through the use of old reinforcements in secondary sectors ... Workers in 
the shops began to think of stopping leakages of water, steam and air by 
repairing steam tubing, air pipes, etc., and to look after the control and 
measuring apparatus. All this led to savings of fuel and power. 

The organization of the work of the separate sections of the enterprise on 
the principles of intra-factory khozraschot also facilitates the acceleration of 
trade turnover. After transfer to khozraschot, the system of material penalties 
[transfer of losses] in inter-shop relations forces the shops and the supply and 
selling departments of a factory to adhere strictly to contracts with the 
factory’s customers [who will exact fines if the contract is infringed, and the 
fine will be passed on to the shop or department responsible within the 
factory]. ... 

In all enterprises where khozraschot methods are widely used in the manage- 
ment of separate sections, the stakhanovite movement flourishes, the earnings 
of manual and technical workers and funds for bonuses are rising. Thus, after 
the transfer to khozraschot at the Kuznetsk metallurgical combine the profits 
were so large that over 20,000,000 rubles went into the director’s fund. 

It is the duty of directors of enterprises, technicians and Party and trade 
union organizations to develop intra-factory khozraschot in every way, and 
therewith the newest forms of the stakhanovite movement, namely: the effort 

17 i.e. the decline in the rate of increase, or absolute decline, of production in the 
winter months. Soviet political leaders and economists regard this widespread pheno- 
menon in the basic industries and transport as an immense source of loss which can 
be avoided or decreased. 

18 Just as intra-factory khozraschot is the application of certain advantages of inter- 
enterprise relations to units within the ‘firm’, without breaking up the firm’s unity of 
management, so the specialization associated with inter-firm co-operation (which was a 
wartime development) represents an application of certain advantages of intra-firm 
organization without unwieldy expansion of immediate managmeent. 
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to increase profits, to accelerate turnover of resources, to introduce the Yaku- 
shin Stakhanovite plan for the fight against production losses, and to organize 
competition for high-quality production as initiated by Alexander Chutkikh. 
All the highest forms of socialist competition find organizational support in the 
development, intensification and wide application of the methods of intra- 
factory khozraschot. 

It is essential to give every support to the initiative of the best workers, 
foremen and clerical staffs who suggest improvements in intra-factory 
khozraschot, to spread their experience and publicize their achievements. 
Scientific workers and science teachers, who until now have not devoted 
sufficient attention to these problems, should greatly help in the strengthening 
and development of intra-factory khozraschot. Likewise the fruitful co-oper- 
ation between scientists and producers, which started in Leningrad,’* will 
play a constructive part in the development of khozraschot inside Soviet 
enterprises. 


* * * 


[The following is the conclusion of an article in the same issue of Voprosy 
Ekonomiki (pp. 93-103), which reports the Khozraschot experience of some 
Moscow factories]: 


Certain conclusions may be drawn from the experience of intra-factory 
khozraschot in the three Moscow enterprises examined above. On the basis of 
khozraschot, enterprises in various branches of production managed to 
achieve more detailed technico-economic planning and accounting of the work 
of the shops. ... The experiences of the No. 2 Moscow Motor Repair Works 
and the Lyuboretsk agricultural machine works, which plan and account the 
work of khozraschot shops in one ledger of technical-economic indices, have 
been successful. This method is as yet rare in the practice of other enter- 
prises. The use of a single planning and accounting form for all the technico- 
economic indices of the shop makes it possible to systematize all the parts of 
the khozraschot plan and accordingly to report its fulfilment in one place. Such 
a systematization of all technico-economic indices of the khozraschot plan in 
one ledger makes it easier to correlate all the parts of the plan to one another, 
facilitates analytical work, makes the analysis more graphic and enables large 
numbers of workers to participate in the effort to improve the economic side 
of production. The new method of calculation in the foundry of the Lyu- 
boretsk works is of special interest. It facilitates more accurate assessment of 
production costs of shaped and other castings. The method of analysing 
teduction of production costs as worked out in the ‘Frazer’ works is also 
interesting. In this method the reduction of production costs and the profit- 
ability of the work are analysed by comparing the actual costs with the total 
outlays according to plan norms on the actual output. It is a characteristic of 
all three factories that the issue of main and accessory materials is subject to 
upper limits; this facilitates stricter control and accounting of their expendi- 


* A post-war campaign for scientists to visit factories and study their processes and 
Organization, out of which useful suggestions are reported to have emerged. 
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ture. Likewise, the experience in making routine inventories of unfinished 
output (quarterly and monthly), which helps to eliminate possible distortions 
of accounting data arising from surpluses and deficiencies [at the end of the 
quarter] must be recommended for wider use. 

It should be noted that in the Lyuboretsk factory the accounting of rejects 
in the foundry is well done. The system in use there enables the cumulative 
total percentage of rejects since the beginning of the month to be shown, and 
the name of the foreman responsible for them to be indicated opposite. This 
method of accounting mobilizes the masses and thus strengthens the existing 
system of khozraschot. 

It must be remarked that this factory added indices of the turnover of 
working capital to the basic indices of khozraschot shops. Unfortunately, the 
two other factories which we studied have not yet included these indices in 
their shop planning. The experience of the factories in introducing arbitra- 
tion within the factory for settling disputes must be acknowledged as useful. 
This frees the works director from the necessity of examining questions which 
are often of secondary importance. 

The introduction of khozraschot in all enterprises makes the worker more 
interested financially in the results of his labour, and in increasing profits by 
reducing costs. Nevertheless, the system of bonuses in use in these enterprises 
does not as yet ensure full utilization of this economic lever. Frequently, 
owing to the bonus system the head of a khozraschot shop is in a worse position 
than the head of a non-khozraschot shop. - 

According to the regulations in force, the reduction of costs is only a con- 
dition and not a factor of bonus-issuing; the shop receives a bonus only on 
fulfilling the instructions as regards costs of production, but is given no 
incentive to reduce costs more than is planned. It is absolutely essential for 
the successful transfer of enterprises to khozraschot to work out a system in 
which the amount of the bonus would depend on the economies actually 
achieved. We must also develop a system of awarding bonuses to shop manage 
ments which takes into account regular rhythm of production, speed of turn- 
over of working capital, and the condition of products delivered to associated 
shops. Bonuses to senior book-keeping staff must depend on speed of hand- 
ling the current records and punctuality in submitting reports; supply and 
sales workers must receive awards according to their achievements in speeding 
up turnover of working capital. 

In all the factories studied the level of technical norms is unsatisfactory. 
The percentage of technically based norms in these factories is still low.*° 
Further improvement in the organization of intra-factory khozraschot 
requires that this matter of technical norms be put right. 

Experience in Moscow enterprises shows that intra-factory khozraschot 
can be most successfully introduced where large numbers of workers are 
attracted into the organization of it. In this connection it is of special import- 
ance that the results of introducing khozraschot be publicized in the factory 
news-sheet. 


20 As distinct from ‘arithmetical’ norms, which are arrived at by taking figures 
something over the current average performance. 
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